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“Av this time when the call comes to support and assist in Lutheran 
World Action, serious consideration should be given to the fact that without 
this definite support by Lutherans in America the great work of Lutheran 
missions in the world may disappear. The result would be that our Lutheran 
Church might become just a provincial or national group within the United 
States. In the very times of depression and difficulties comes the call to go 
forward in the name of the Lord. In every possible way the most vigorous 
support and direction should be given to the far-flung Lutheran missions 


that are now separated from their 
homelands and receive neither inspira- 
tion, help nor financial aid from them. 
They are our brethren in the Lord. 
They are doing our work so that while 
not neglecting our own individual syn- 
odical responsibilities there is plenty 
of possibility to carry on this work. 

“The greater the interest in giving 
to this work which is not definitely our 
own, the greater will be the reflected 
blessing that will come to us in our own 
foreign mission work. We must not let 
our missions die. We must give aid so 
that the native workers, evangelists and 
teachers can hold up the light of life, 
Christ Himself, even during this pass- 
ing darkness of war, of suffering and 
tribulations. 

“Tt should scarcely be necessary to 
say a single word for that part of this 
campaign which deals with supplying 
the necessary funds for accompanying 
our men as they enter the service of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force with 
the ministrations of the Church. They 
are a part of our congregations as much 
as they ever were, and I cannot con- 
ceive of any pastor or any congrega- 
tion that would not exert themselves to 
the limit to give that spiritual help and 
encouragement both to pastors in the 
Lutheran Centers and to our Lutheran 
chaplains today.” 

So writes the Rev. Dr. J. A. Aasgaard, 
president of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America, concerning the 
forthcoming Lutheran World Action 
appeal. He says, in effect, that Lu- 
theran World Action is the most urgent 
special project of the Church at the 
present time, and that all true mem- 
bers of the Church are bound to accept 
these responsibilities. 

Dr. Aasgaard says, moreover, that it 
should not be necessary to speak in 
behalf of the work of the Service Com- 
mission, since all congregations of the 


Church have been affected by the 
call to arms, and since it provides op- 
portunity for the extension of the work 
of the congregation. 


Tangible Results 


It would be very helpful to the cause, 
however, if all members of the Church 
might be able to see some of the 
tangible results of this ministry. This 
special ministry is only fourteen months 
old—but the work has already been 
justified a thousand times over. If only 
it were possible for members of the 
Church to talk with the service pas- 
tors, to read their reports, or to look 
through some of the letters arriving 
daily at Service Commission head- 
quarters. Then there would be an end 
to worries about proper support of the 
work. 

Here are three excerpts from letters 
or reports concerning this special min- 
istry; they’re not the best or the most 
important—they’re simply representa- 
tive of thousands which have been re- 
ceived: 


“Then there was the boy who said: 
‘You are the first one that ever gave 
me a Bible or a prayer book. Let me 
tell you something! I have knocked 
around a long time. I have been in the 
army for seven years. I am ready to 
listen to religion now. I am sick of the 
way my life’s book looks. Please tell 
me if there is any hope for a wretched 
person. Tell me the truth and tell me 
straight!’ We did! The hardened soldier 
wept for joy when he realized that the 
Saviour died also for him.” 

—From a Service Pastor’s report. 


“Our Lutheran Church is to be com- 
mended for the outstanding work it is 
doing among our service men. No de- 
nomination can touch our program and 
the guidance of our Church. It will 
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ever redound to the honor of our 
Church that we have played such a 
vital part.” 

—From a Chaplain’s letter. 


“We usually think of the Center as 
being ‘a home away from home’ for 
our service men. I personally feel that 
we should also emphasize that the Cen- 
ters are real spiritual havens for the 
families of service men. ... May I also 
state that it is not merely the Lutheran 
Center, but /the service pastors who 
have, under God’s guidance, done a 
splendid work in the Center. They 
have been untiring in their efforts to 
serve their Lord at the Center. Lu- 
theran men appreciate their work, and 
non-Lutheran men marvel that they 
should be interested in them as they 
are. For that reason may I say, “Thank 
you,’ twice—first, for the assistance you 
give me, and second, for the assistance 
you give my family.” 

—From a Chaplain’s letter. 
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Pacing the Highways—the Country Ghicch 


PROBABLY urban people are not as deeply impressed 
by the sight of rural churches as are those who have 
been born in the country. But even they whose work 
and residence are in the midst of city homes, factories, 
and stores are sensitive to the quiet influences that are 
in the very atmosphere of farmsteads and farm workers. 

Likewise enshrined in detachment from the noise and 
confusion of material production is the adjacent church- 
yard. Here the beloved dead have been placed to await 
their resurrection and the summons of the returning 
Lord. Here family groups pause to read and re-read 
the tributes of affection carved in monumental stone. 
Here the earth’s destructive forces gnaw at inscriptions 
until they are illegible. Beneath, mortality succumbs to 
its inevitable lot—the body returns to the earth whence 
it came. Yet significant are the persisting ties of kin- 
ship. The church and the churchyard continue from 
generation to generation to be cherished shrines. 

In recent years thoughtful church leaders have rec- 
ognized values inherent in rural churches to which there 
was no occasion to give serious thought two or three 
generations ago. It is not elaborate architecture, nor 
costly furnishings, nor venerable age that has been 
highly appraised. What gives them merit is their sym- 
bolism of man’s appreciation of God, of neighborliness, 


and of the resources of nature on which the people draw 
for support and comfort. 

It is such considerations that obligate rural congrega- 
tions to insure continued respect for and use of these 
shrines. That which gives meaning to an otherwise 
empty Sabbath day is the assembly of kindred souls for 
communion with God. That which conquers loneliness 
among people and converts their selfishness and com- 
petitive instincts into acts of helpfulness is dictated by 
consciousness of fellowship in Christ. And that which 
uplifts man so that he is less the ruthless brute and more 
the being created a little lower than the angels is an 
awakened sense of stewardship. Sowing and reaping 
never have and never will exhaust the riches of divinely 
created energies latent in the world in which we are 
permitted to live. But the inspiration toward progress 
is born in the knowledge of God’s Word, nourished by 
the desire to make ours a better world, and rewarded 
by the peaceful forms of co-operation that emerge as 
people dwelling near each other build houses of worship 
and centers of neighborliness. 

The country church is more than a building. It is an 
abiding place. As long as it is cherished, viewed with 
thoughtful reverence, and used for edifying God’s hum- 
ble children, divine guidance will continue. 
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oe Ci in the News 


Bad Publicity 

THERE are Lutherans in most of the countries of the 
world, particularly in continental Europe. That means 
that in any international war there are likely to be 
Lutherans on both sides. 

We are surely not happy about being divided into 
enemy camps. Naturally, under the circumstances, we 
prefer to have the name “Lutheran” kept out of the 
war news. 

It was very distressing to read in the newspapers and 
hear over the radio that “German Lutheran Missionaries 
Lead Japs Across New Guinea.” It does not happen to 
be true, because there have 
been no German Lutheran mis- 
sionaries in New Guinea for 
two years. 

Then came the reports from 
South America that “Lutheran 
Pastor is Leader in Nazi Activ- 
ities.” Again the name “Lu- 
theran” was widely publicized. 

More recently, however, 
there has been a perfectly mag- 
nificent story of courage and 
devotion—regarding the refusal of the Lutheran bishops 
and pastors of the Church of Norway to submit to Nazi 
dictation. Some of these heroic ministers have already 
been imprisoned, and all of them are in great danger. 

And did the papers mention that? Of course, but the 
name “Lutheran” was not used in the press dispatches. 
“The Norwegian Church” or the “Protestant Church of 
Norway” were the terms used. 


The Great Dane 

A DanisH Lutheran of a hundred years ago, Soren 
Kierkegaard, has gradually been gaining a reputation as 
the greatest Protestant thinker of the last century. 

Kierkegaard may have a great influence on Roman 
Catholic thought, writes H. A. Reinhold in the Roman 
Catholic paper, the Commonweal. “He has a message 
for all Christians,” he writes. “He cannot be smugly 
ignored as an outsider. The English Dominicans take 
him seriously. In Germany, Romano Guardini, the most 
Latin and the most lucid of all present-day German 
Catholic writers, cannot tear himself away from the 
Kierkegaardian whirlpool... . 

“He who is strong in faith will derive from him 
(Kierkegaard) a mind-purging, clarifying experience 
which will make him understand something that cate- 
chism-taught Catholics so often forget: the uniqueness, 
the wholly otherness of the supernatural the con- 
tingency of our man-furnished universe, the tran- 
scendence and holiness of God.” 


City Church Problem 

Baptists are concerned about the difficulties they 
face in metropolitan areas such as Philadelphia. Gilbert 
L. Guffin writes in the Watchman-Examiner: 

“In Philadelphia, where great pages of Baptist history 
have been made, where in times past the greatest gath- 
ering of Baptist ministers in the world took place weekly, 
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where the Publication Society has its home, and where 
two seminaries and the Baptist Institute are located, 
there are 9,000 fewer Baptists now than a few years ago. 

“The Camden, N. J., association, which was formerly 
one of the greatest in the Northern Convention, is dying. 
A few years ago there were thirteen flourishing Baptist 
churches in Camden. Now there are five. 

“The Trenton, N. J., association great in its past lead- 
ership and accomplishments, reported for last year only 
one baptism to about forty-one active members.” 

Most important in offsetting such decline, writes Dr. 
Guffin, is thorough training of Baptists in “what Bap- 
tists believe, who they are, what they came from and 
when, why they are yet needed in the world, what 
makes them distinctive. .. . Some other denominations, 
such as the Lutherans, are doing more than ever before 
to indoctrinate their people. We must indoctrinate or 
disintegrate.” 

The other necessary effort is evangelism. For a Bap- 
tist “to cease to evangelize is of necessity to begin to 
apostatize.” 


Long Pastorates 

To get dividends on his investment, a minister must 
stay a long time in one place, believes the Rev. John Ray 
Ewers, for thirty-three years pastor of a Christian 
church, Pittsburgh. 

“The man need not be great, but he must be good in 
order to stay,” writes Dr. Ewers in the Christian-Evan- 
gelist. Time will test him. A man must like people, 
must be a worker, and must be a sincere Christian if he 
is to weather many decades in the same parish. 

One result is that a man builds himself into the life of 
his community. Cities pay little attention to strangers, 
but after about “ten years the city takes a°capable man 
to its heart. He has a chance to become a molder of that 
city’s life.” 

A man who stays wins his way into the hearts of his 
people. “We have been with them in joy and sorrow. 
We have called when sickness came. We have helped 
them find jobs in time of depression. They have learned 
to depend on us. 

“There are plenty of flashing meteors, who take peo- 
ple by storm, and who sweep in many new members, 
who preach a few striking sermons and perform a few 
community stunts—and then fade away overnight... . 
But the pastor who devotes his entire life to one com- 
munity and there helps to create a strong, faithful group 
of Christian people, has done his duty. There is no joy 
like his.” 


Disciples Give for World Program 

THE Disciples of Christ denomination has raised 
nearly half of a proposed “Emergency Million” for work 
near army camps and for mission work under war con- 
ditions. Eighteen churches near military camps are re- 
ceiving appropriations for special work on behalf of 
service men. 

Disciples’ offerings for benevolent purposes totaled 
$1,031,934 last year, a year’s gain of $72,000. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


American Communists have now become our purest 
patriots. They are brave, too, for they demand “an im- 
mediate American offensive against Germany.” So says 
their National Committee through its acting secretary, 
Robert Minor, and he says it passionately: “If we don’t 
do it now, we may not again have the initiative for a long 
and terrible period. ... The defeat of the Axis at its 
seat of power in Germany would reduce all successes 
of the Axis everywhere else to mere passing episodes.” 
The audacity of the group; they want to go directly into 
Berlin! Such courage and insight deserve a reward. 
Minor and his company and fellow travelers should be 
given the high privilege of advancing on Berlin at once. 
On their return—when, as and if—they could tell the 
American forces and the Allied Nations just how they 
did it, and how everything else is to be done. By the 
way, didn’t Minor and his group spend their time and 
strength before last June in commending Hitler, and in 
obstructing American preparations for defense? 


A New Decoration, “The Order of Prang,”’ has just 
been instituted by the American fliers in the R. A. F. 
Eagle squadrons. It is a large wooden medal in the form 
of a German Iron Cross, and is presented at full-dress 
parade to any flier who has damaged his plane in a care- 
less or reckless landing. (Prang is Eagle slang for 
“crash.”) A scroll accompanies the cross, detailing the 
avoidable damage done. Bronx cheers are a feature of 
the presentation. Because the cross must be worn for 
seven days by the recipient, the American fliers are now 
bringing their planes down as if settling on a nest of eggs. 


The WPB has allocated (April 7) 40,000 tons of the 
nation’s precious silver hoard of 3,000,000,000 ounces to 
be used instead of tin in solder, for plating and other uses 
formerly common to tin; also, instead of copper in bus 
bars (a contrivance to conduct heavy loads of electrical 
power). This allocation comprises more than four-fifths 
of the government’s supply of uncoined silver. Strange 
things are happening in the field of enforced substitu- 
tions and restrictions; some of them may not seem sen- 
sible, and many surely are the scrambled ideas of of- 
ficials suddenly dressed in a little brief authority. But 
none of them can match for strangeness or folly the long- 
continued process by which our government has amassed 
this vast bulk of silver, paying 71 cents and more an 
ounce for it when the price in the world markets was 
less than the 35 cents, which is its present world price. 
According to present law, none of this silver,can be re- 
leased for use at less than the $1.29 originally paid for it 
(high-toned solder and plating for food cans!). Every 
effort to reduce the price of silver purchases by the gov- 
ernment (and there have been a number of them in 
recent years) to a sane world level has been blocked by 
a band of silver senators. They are allowed to get away 
with it, while the public pays the difference. 


When China’s Students picked up bodily their univer- 
sities and schools of higher learning some years ago, 
and transplanted them far inland, stopping periodically 
_ on the way to catch up with their lessons, they set an 


example which the Russians are even now brilliantly 
copying. A report received at the Soviet Embassy in 
Washington (March 28) states that, despite difficult 
conditions, the entire Russian student body is “studying 
with unusual energy and determination and displaying 
high conscientiousness and discipline. .. . Studies are in 
full swing in evacuated areas, despite Nazi boasts that a 
number of Soviet colleges and institutions have been 
‘wiped from the face of the earth.’”’ Illustrations offered 
are the removal of a large industrial institute from Kiev 
to Tashkent intact; also the Universities of Odessa and 
Kharkov, and a number of other establishments of 
higher education are functioning successfully farther 
East. Naturally industrial institutes have been mostly 
to the front. For instance, “most important results have 
been achieved in the study of fuel promoters,’ and 
“more than seventy important problems of war-time sig- 
nificance have been solved in the libraries and labora- 
tories of (besieged) Leningrad.” With all this the stu- 
dents found time to help build fortifications. 


Just as People were becoming enthusiastic in the 
donation of their blood for transfusion purposes in hos- 
pitals and on the battlefields, chemists in the employ of 
Armour & Company are on the highroad toward perfect- 
ing a process by which animal blood may be used in- 
stead. Dr. J. B. Porsche, who is chiefly responsible for 
the experiments, frankly acknowledges that while major 
obstacles have been overcome in this reduction of animal 
blood for use in humans, “a residual negative factor 
persists.” Nevertheless, progress has been made. 


If the Plea for “lebensraum,” room to live, has left a 
bitter taste in the mouths of millions in many lands, its 
ardent advocates have no one but themselves to blame. 
What seemed a request for consideration and fair- 
ness was really devised as an instrument of conquest 
and terror. Peaceful penetration of kindly countries for 
the establishment of colonies and the development of 
commerce became festering sores of sedition and internal 
disruption for the infiltrated lands. The latest case re- 
ported is that of the Japanese in Brazil, exposed through 
the seizure of a high-ranking Japanese Army officer who 
had been posing as an ice cream dealer. We had an 
earlier and more disastrous experience with Japanese 
methods in the Philippines and Hawaii. The Japanese 
exposure in Brazil showed them working hand in hand 
with the Germans and Italians, who are major offenders 
in Latin America. When Australia was precipitated into 
war, she suddenly found herself confronted with a dan- 
gerous situation produced by a large group of Italian 
settlers. In one district of North Queensland it was dis- 
covered that 74 per cent of the inhabitants were Italians 
who were openly hostile to Australia’s defense. In other 
Pacific islands a similar condition was created by na- 
tionalist colonies that would not only not be assimilated, 
but gave active help to invading enemies. When peace 
comes again, it is not likely that “lebensraum” will have 
any standing in any country that was betrayed by its 
trust in the good will of immigrants nor will the state of 
aliens in our land and others be as easy as heretofore. 
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Rural Religion 


By C. S. HAYNER, Rochester, Pa. 


WueEn the writer of this article received the invitation 
to tell the church something about the problems and 
opportunities of rural work in connection with Rural 
Life Sunday he had just spaded a patch of garden in one 
corner of his “acre farm” (the parsonage lot), planted 
some early peas and sowed a bed of lettuce. In this 
national emergency, when farmers are asked for in- 
creased production, even the rural pastor feels that he 
must do his bit. 

As the chief food provider of the nation, the farmer 
dare not refuse to produce the necessities of life and so 
jeopardize the health of the nation, whether he is the 
loser in the process or not. Wholly dependent upon 
God’s mercy, and, at the same time largely responsible 
for the welfare of his fellowman, the farmer is indeed 
God’s steward, God’s husbandman. 


The Farmer and His God 

The tiller of the soil must of necessity live close to his 
God. He must depend upon the seasons, weather condi- 
tions and the like, over which he has absolutely no con- 
trol. Again he runs the constant risk of losing some of 
his livestock by disease or accident. In the main, he 
must accept for his produce the current market prices 
over which he has little or no control. His work is sea- 
sonal and requires long hours and hard physical labor. 
He knows no such thing as an eight-hour day or a forty- 


hour week. His life work is almost entirely dependent 
upon faith—faith in a kind and beneficent God. You 
will find comparatively few skeptics among farm folk. 
God is real to them, as a traveling salesman learned 
when he interviewed a farmer while at work in his field. 
Making light of his faith in Divine Providence, the sales- 
man said, “How do you know there is a God?” The 
farmer replied, “Because I was talking with Him this 
morning.” 

The average farmer does not find it difficult to believe 
in God. His constant dependence upon Him for his very 
livelihood keeps him close to his Creator. 


The Farmer and His Church 

In many rural districts throughout the length and 
breadth of our land, the church still holds a central place 
in the life of farm folk. It is their common meeting 
place. Here the farmer worships his God. Here he has 
an opportunity to visit with his friends and neighbors. 
Here are made most of his social contacts. Consequently, 
a well-planned social program is essential in every rural 
parish and should be promoted wholly apart from any 
thought of helping to finance the church budget. 

There is the problem of bad roads in many rural par- 
ishes during the winter and spring seasons. Where this 
is the case, summer time is harvest time in more senses 
than one. It is the season for utmost activity in all 
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phases of church work. There should be no “summer 
slump” in the program of the rural church. Where pas- 
tors take advantage of this fact, there is no need to 
“resurrect” organization work in the fall, no need for 
Rally Day. Such a day is practically unknown in our 
present pastorate. Although the summer and fall sea- 
sons are busy ones for the farmer, if the program is 
adjusted to his circumstances as well as his needs, he 
will support it wholeheartedly. 

As a rule, farmers are a frugal people and practice a 
frugality born of necessity. Ofttimes this trait is carried 
over into their method of handling the financial program 
of the church. If they are shown how the meeting of 
obligations will effect a saving, they get behind such a 
program with a vim. In our present parish we were 
able to wipe out the indebtedness on the church building 
and meet other special needs to the tune of approxi- 
mately $14,000 within less than five years, in addition 
to raising the regular budget. The method used was the 
scriptural one, that of freewill offerings. Loyalty to the 
church, plus an inborn dislike for debts, won the day. 


The Farmer and His Pastor 

While still a boy at home on the farm, we recall that 
if anyone rang the front doorbell, it was taken for 
granted that it must be some “city feller,” for country 
folk do not make a practice of ringing front doorbells. 
Country parsons, as a rule, can win their way into the 
hearts and homes of their parishioners by calling at the 
_ back door of the farm home. Incidentally farmers enjoy 
pastoral calls if they are not too short. The first summer 
after coming to this parish, we suggested to one of the 
members of the church council that we might be 
tempted to spend too much time in the garden and so 
neglect calling on the people. He replied, “That will 
suit us fine. We farmers are too busy at this time of 
year to visit with the pastor anyway.” The rural pastor 
has the satisfaction of knowing that he will nearly 
always find some member of the farm family at home 
when he calls. 

Another way of winning his way into the farmer’s 
heart is to show that the pastor is really interested in 
his work. Whether or not the pastor knows one vege- 
table from another, he will make a good impression on 
the farmer if he makes an earnest attempt to raise a 
oe and so prove that he is not afraid to work in the 

irt. 

Further, to minister effectively in the rural parish, the 
pastor must understand the farmer and his problems. 
When he encounters the handicap of lack of leadership 
in the work of the church, he will understand that most 
of his members have not had the educational advantages 
enjoyed by their city cousins and for that reason feel 
incapable of going ahead. For the same reason he will 
find them exasperatingly slow in expressing their 
opinion on some question up for discussion at council or 
congregational meetings. 

Work in the rural parish may seldom “make the head- 
lines,” or stand in the “limelight,” but it is abundantly 
worth while. Many a farmer’s son or daughter still 
hears the call to full-time Christian service. Accessions 
may be few from year to year, yet there is a blessed min- 
istry of soul-edification. The work of the rural pastor 
is largely that of teaching, and of trying to lift his 
parishioners to a higher level of Christian experience. 


Serving Lutheran Students 
at a Lutheran College 


By CHARLES F. LANDWERE, Pastor 
Trinity Church, Carthage, Ill. 


Ir the students of Carthage College are representative 
of students in other Christian colleges—and I am in- 
clined to believe that they are—I have little fear for the 
future of our Lutheran Church. I say this in the face 
of the disturbing effects of this world tragedy that is 
bringing so much confusion to the plans of youth, and 
distress to the hearts of our men and women of college 
age. 

To be a college pastor, a confidante of youth, is a 
blessed privilege. A college pastor is privileged to share 
the problems which arise to confuse the student’s mind, 
to discuss the doubts which conflict with old accepted 
beliefs, and to counsel when temptations come. 

The loyalty, consecration and activity of the youth 
who find their way into Old Trinity Church Sunday 
after Sunday speak well of the Christian training re- 
ceived in the homes and churches on Carthage College 
territory. It is a constant thrill to see a large majority 
of the college students entering their church to worship 
each Sunday. Trinity choir, which is made up in the 
main of student voices, has been declared by visitors to 
be one of the finest church choirs they have ever heard. 

At the January meeting of the Sunday School Asso- 
ciation a college student was elected assistant superin- 
tendent in recognition of his loyalty and unceasing 
activity in the work of the church. The regular Sunday 
school pianist and the song leader are students, as are 
four of the regular teachers. 

To appreciate the fine degree of co-operation between 
Trinity congregation and the students of the college you 
must see the Luther League in action. The League is 
composed of local youth and students. The students 
take an active part in its leadership. The Intermediate 
League is sponsored by them, and as a result a thriving 
League is making its influence felt in the church. 

The devotional meetings held every Sunday evening 
are planned and presented by the various League mem- 
bers. Recently the League has furnished its devotional 
room with a dossal hanging, a cross, and candlesticks. 
Frequent devotional programs are presented over 
WCAZ under the auspices of the League. 

The LSA has combined its efforts effectively with-the 
Luther League in encouraging church attendance and 
stimulating spiritual growth. 

Personal calls are made by the pastor upon all Lu- 
theran students and students not affiliated with a church. 
This work is made possible through the fine co-opera- 
tion of the Dean of Women of the college, who has 
granted permission to use Denhart Hall library as a 
meeting place. 

The parsonage is the meeting place for the ministerial 
men. Frequent informal “sessions” combine fellowship 
with discussions upon subjects which the men them- 
selves select. Faculty men and visiting church leaders 
are invited to these meetings occasionally. 

The students of Carthage College are an integral part 
of Old Trinity, and they willingly take their place in her 
program and the program of the Church at large. 
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A Multiple Church C 


Apropos of RURAL CHURCH SUNDAY- MAY 10 - the Rev. Robert E. Carl, of Greenmount, Md., 
Writes of Problems and Adjustments 


Every pastor has his problems, but the pastor of a 
multiple church charge seems to have more than his 
share. Most of the problems that are common to one- 
church charges are also part of the picture in a multiple 
church situation, except that they are multiplied by the 
number of churches served. In addition to these com- 
mon problems there are others that arise from the fact 
that a pastor has more than one church to care for. 

Rural congregations are small. Over the entire United 
Lutheran Church the average communicant member- 
ship in rural parishes is 239. The average rural charge 
has 2.26 churches. Many rural churches report com- 
municant membership figures in the teens, twenties and 
thirties. The great majority of them are counted with 
two figures. In fact, the greatest single reason for the 
multiple church charge is to combine small congrega- 
tions in such a way as to be able to pay a pastor’s salary. 

A small membership has its problems. It means a 
scarcity of leaders. It means that the leaders who are 
available must bear the brunt of leadership in the 
church, Sunday school and all auxiliary organizations. 
Because the same people must come to all, it is not 
always possible to have even the auxiliaries that are 
usually thought of as almost essential. 

Perhaps the most serious consequence of a small mem- 
bership is that it tends to create an inferiority complex 
in the congregation. Because their number is small they 
seem to think that it doesn’t matter what is done or left 
undone; whether benevolence is paid or not. When 
causes are presented they say, “What can we do? We 
are too small.” The larger work of the church is seldom, 
if ever, presented by one who is competent to present it. 
It is felt that members of the staffs of the Boards of the 
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Church, missionaries, etc., would not think it worth 
while to speak to such small groups. 


Joint Services Profitable 

The writer has attempted to remedy this condition 
somewhat within the past year by scheduling quarterly 
joint services for all the congregations in the parish, at 
which time someone is invited to present the work of 
one of the Boards or of the whole Church. These meet- 
ings have been well attended and have served both to 
acquaint the members with leaders in the Church and 
also better to acquaint the members of the congrega- 
tions with each other. 

Other problems arise from the multiplicity of churches 
the pastor serves. There are three, or more, council 
meetings a month; three Ladies’ Aid organizations to 
attend; three of this and three of that to attend instead 
of one. One rural pastor serving four churches reports 
that he has thirty-one organization meetings to attend 
each month. Catechetical instruction presents an espe- 
cially acute problem in many cases. No rule can be laid 
down as to when and how this important work is to be 
done. The classes must be arranged for whenever prac- 
tical. Every opportunity must be used. One pastor in 
a small community center holds his catechetical classes 
Saturday nights while the parents are doing their weekly 
shopping in the nearby stores. One of the churches 
served by the writer happens to be located in a small 
village from which the children are transported by bus 
to a nearby consolidated school and returned again 
about 4.00 P. M. For the past four years a weekly pro- 
gram has been put on in the church as soon as the chil- 
dren return from school. Two courses in The Children 
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of the Church series are presented by interested women 
of the church while the pastor conducts the catechetical 
class. Sometimes the pastor must use Sunday school 
time for catechetical work; but this is not always pos- 
sible, even if desirable. He has a preaching schedule 
that may take him to two churches on a Sunday morning 
separated by many miles. He must travel while his 
people are in Sunday school. 

Small congregations and a multiplicity of congrega- 
tions make it difficult to do effective work with young 
people. There are probably not enough young people 
in any one church to organize a Luther League, and the 
churches are too far apart to combine them successfully. 
The writer has attempted the latter method with some 
degree of success. Some travel fifteen or more miles to 
attend meetings. They come in groups, parents some- 
times taking turns to bring them. But some who ought 
to come and who would like to come cannot because of 
lack of transportation. The interest shown by the mem- 
bers of the group is a constant source of inspiration to 
the pastor in spite of the disadvantages of the set-up. 


Removals from the Community 

Another problem is that of keeping the church alive 
because of the emigration of the young people. Of neces- 
sity the large majority of young people in rural parishes 
must go to the city. One son or daughter takes the place 
of the parents on the farm; the others must seek a liveli- 
hood elsewhere. By the time a pastor builds up a live 
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young peopile’s group, most of them are on their way to 
the city where they stay. Probably nothing can ever be 
done to change this condition. It is inevitable. 

In order that this condition may work for, rather than 
against, the total work of the church, not only the rural 
pastor, but the rural congregation as well, must accept 
as a large part of its mission the sending of Christian 
young people into the city to unite with the churches 
there. That the desired transfers are not made in the 
volume they ought to be is probably more the fault of 
the urban churches than it is of the rural folks. 

There is a lack of understanding and appreciation on 
the part of the urban churches as to the need and value 
of the rural churches. Rural churches are judged and 
pigeonholed on the same basis as city churches. How 
many members are there? Is there an active missionary 
society? How much benevolence do they pay? They 
forget that many of the higher statistics of the city are 
possible because the rural church has sent its leaders 
to the city, and that for the same reason these same fig- 
ures are not possible back in the rural church. 


Harmful Misunderstandings 
There seems to be an attitude prevalent among urban 
groups that rural churches and pastors are not to be 
considered on as high a plane as the city churches and 
pastors. This is not at all for the best interests of the 
church. It has resulted in the rural parish being used 
(Continued on page 18) 


One Congregation’s Story 


St. Johannes Lutheran Church in West Virginia Hills Begun 


ina Colony of Immigrants 


Near the middle of the nineteenth century a group of 
settlers who came mostly from Germany established a 
colony among the West Virginia hills about seventy 
miles southeast of Parkersburg, a town located where 
United States Route 50 crosses the Ohio River. This was 
known as the St. Clara colony; named for the wife of 
Diss DeBar, designer of the state 
seal of West Virginia and dis- 
tributor of the land in this com- 
munity. These Germans later 
were joined by Austrians, Swiss, 
and French. Those in the Lu- 
theran church are mostly Ger- 
mans and Austrians. 

The first St. Clara post office 
was where the town of Leopold 
is located on Route 18, about 
eighteen miles southeast of West 
Union, the county seat of Dodd- 
ridge County. The present St. 
Clara post office is about four 
miles east of Leopold, its original 
site. Though the settlers for a 
little while raised their crops together, each family soon 
took a farm for itself; and now most of the families in 
the community own their homes. The main work is 
grazing, though there are some oil wells, and some tim- 


The Rev. J. B. 
Kaufman is doing a 
fine work at 
St. Johannes Church 


ber is still being cut. 

Like the early set- 
tlers that came from 
across the sea, these 
people were religious 
minded, and land was 
provided for two 
churches — one Lu- 
theran, the other 
Catholic. St. Johannes 
Lutheran congrega- 
tion of St. Clara was 
organized in 1852, and 
in November 1853 
plans were made for 
building a log church. The contract called for a log 
building 34 feet in length, 24 feet in width, and 15 feet 
in height. Before this was completed services were held 
in the homes. The first members were of foreign birth, 
and the early records of the church were written in Ger- 
man. Though the services were for some time conducted 
in German, only English is now used in the services. 


St. Johannes Church, St. Clara, 
W. Va., a typical rural church 


No Near Neighbors 
This congregation has always been some distance from 
any other Lutheran church. Only since the beginning 
(Continued on page 28) 
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The U.L.CA/’s Executive Board 


Secretary W. H. Greever Reports the Fifth Meeting of the Biennium in the 


Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia 


Tue Executive Board of the United Lutheran Church 
met in Philadelphia April 9 and 10. Three members, 
Judge Reno, Mr. Jensen and Dr. Kinard, were absent 
and excused. The routine work of the Board was dis- 
patched in a comparatively short time and major atten- 
tion was given to the matters of special order. 

President Knubel gave, informally, an interesting ac- 
count of the recent meeting of the Federal Commission 
on the Muhlenberg Celebration, in connection with 
Muhlenberg College, which was received as information. 
Treasurer Miller reported a gain in benevolence contri- 
butions for the past nine months of the fiscal year 
amounting to $30,000 compared with the corresponding 
months of the previous year. Commendation was given 
to the Foreign and American Mission Boards for their 
co-operative plans for the employment of foreign mis- 
sionaries on indefinite war furloughs. Approval was 
given to the proposed program of a conference to be held 
by the Board of American Missions and the Presidents 
of the Constituent Synods in connection with the Louis- 
ville Convention. 


Elections 

T. Benton Peery, S.T.D., was elected to fill a vacancy 
on the Committee on Church Papers, and Dr. D. P. 
Deatrick was elected to fill a vacancy on the Board of 
Publication, 


Membership in the Federal Council 

The Committee on Relationships reported on confer- 
ences and meetings held in connection with its assign- 
ments and asked for extension of time for its final report. 
The attention of the Board was called to a number of 
significant events and movements which are involved in 
the consideration of the relationship of the U. L. C. A— 
as the Atlantic City meeting of Interdenominational 
Agencies, the Delaware (Ohio) Conference on a Just 
and Durable Peace, recent conferences between Lu- 
theran Bodies in America, and actions of Interdenomina- 
tional Agencies in which the U. L. C. A. has present 
membership. The Committee assured the Board that 
nothing in its conferences and studies gave ground for 
any withdrawal from present relationships, and that it 
is still engaged in the effort to find ways to improve the 
relationships now held, as instructed by the Board. 


Model Constitution for Congregations 

The Committee on Constituent Synods submitted a 
final report on a revised model Constitution for Con- 
gregations. The report was considered item by item, 
and was approved as to the Constitution, giving power 
to the Committee for final formulation of by-laws. This 
revised Constitution ‘is to be published as soon as 
possible. 


Report on New Pension Plan 
The report of the Legal Committee on the matter of 
pensions in the U. L. C. A. covered the whole subject, 


both the present plan and the new contributory plan, 
and, as the report contained a new constitution and 
much collateral matter one whole session of the Execu- 
tive Board was devoted to its consideration. The Board 
adopted the report for submission to the next convention 
of the U. L. C. A. and took steps to get it before the 
whole Church as soon as possible for preparation for its 
consideration in convention. 

The secretary was instructed to send a telegram to 
President Roosevelt, a copy of which was printed on 
page one of THe LuTHERAN under date of April 22. Also, 
a resolution commending Lutheran pastors in Norway 
was adopted. This, too, was published last week; the 
two releases were given prominence on page one of that 
issue. 


A Significant Prayer 

The spirit of this meeting of the Executive Board was 
notably serious, as was especially manifest in the pray- 
ers offered. The following prayer was offered by Treas- 
urer Miller at the opening of the morning session on 
Friday: 

“OQ God, eternal, sure and strong, when the world 
seems falling to pieces around us, when so many hopes 
are dashed to the ground and so many dreams shattered, 
help us to rest our minds in Thee and in the strength of 
those everlasting values which nothing can destroy. 
Beauty remains, and truth, and kindness. Friendship 
abides, and love, and faith, and hope. Tenderness for 
the needy and ministries of love and freedom, these 
remain unsullied by violence and hate and proud am- 
bitions. 

“Keep us close to the real things, that through con- 
stant thought of them and through seeking to possess 
them, our souls may, through all these storms, abide in 
the secure haven of Thy peace. 

“Have mercy, O Lord on Thy Church and on Thy peo- 
ple everywhere. Increase in them the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, strengthen their faith and help them grow in 
grace. May we as good stewards be guided by Thy Holy 
Spirit in all we say and do that it may be in harmony 
with Thy will, and help us, dear Lord, to prove faithful 
in the great opportunities for service which Thou hast 
given us. Amen.” 


DR. GRUBER’S “HOBBY” 

Tue third largest collection of New Testament manu- 
scripts in this country was owned by the Rev. L. Frank- 
lin Gruber, D.D., president of the Chicago Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Maywood, Ill. Dr. Gruber was 
a pioneer in this field and for a long time his collection 
was the largest in the country. (Today the collection at 
the University of Michigan is largest; another at the 
University of Chicago ranks second.) In his collection 
is a complete ninth century New Testament, the oldest 
by hundreds of years in America, and probably the sec- 
ond oldest in existence —N. L. C. Bulletin. 
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Obtained from Parents 


Being Attractive, Interesting, Agreeable and Religious Starts with Parents’ Examples 


WHETHER parents realize it or not, they are educators. 
They educate their children for life. They educate them 
for choosing friends, for the choice of a life’s mate, for 
marriage, and for family life. But do they take their 
job seriously? Are they conscious of their influence in 
these various directions? . 

To parents and young men and women I desire to 
write in this statement concerning the selection of 
friends. 


Confused Youth 

Many youth are confused as they face the all-impor- 
tant question of choosing friends. The boys are trans- 
planted from the country or small towns to large, strange 
cities or to camps. Girls in the late teens or early twen- 
ties are living together in city apartments with no super- 
vision. It is their first experience away from home, their 
first job, their first financial independence. How these 
youth face their problems will depend upon the early 
training they receive at the hands of their parents. 

While still in my early teens there sat on our front 
porch one summer evening a neighbor boy of like age. As 
young people do, we discussed the important issues of 
the day and, after they were solved and out of the way, 
we ventured upon the all-important question of love. 
He asked me if I would like to know the kind of girl he 
intended to marry. I was most eager. So he began: 
“She must be beautiful, accomplished in music and art, 
an outstanding church worker, an efficient home-maker, 
be able to make bread as mother does, have a deft finger 
at French pastries, be an outstanding mother of at least 
six children, etc., etc.” In my innocence I said to him, 
“And what are you going to give this wonderful girl 
in return?” He replied, “Well, I never thought of that.” 

Some parents are like that. They know what kind of 
friends they want their children to have but they do 
little to cultivate qualities in their children that will 
attract persons of fine qualities. 


Being Attractive 

We must begin by teaching children to be the persons 
we want them to become. We begin at a very tender 
age to teach the habits of personal cleanliness, keeping 
the hair combed, the body bathed, the clothing clean, 
the teeth brushed, and the breath sweet. As we select 
clothing for them, they soon learn the art of choosing 
that which is most becoming, that which enhances their 
appearance, that which is appropriate for the occasion. 
As they learn to play with toys we teach them to share, 
to be unselfish, to be thoughtful of others. As they go 
off to school we gradually instill into their minds per- 
sonal purity. We recognize that our children will hear 
impure stories and unseemly jokes, but we teach them 
that it is not the nice thing to repeat them. Very early 
in life we try to impress upon our children that it is not 
the most beautiful girl or the handsomest boy that is 
necessarily the most attractive, but that “handsome is 
as handsome does.” Day by day we try to instill good 
manners. To say and to do the nicest things in the 
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nicest way is indicative of good breeding. When we help 
our children to accomplish these things, we have done 
much to help them be attractive. 


Being Interesting 

Our children must be taught to be more than attrac- 
tive. They must be taught to be interesting. They can 
accomplish this by contributing something to the group 
in which they move. As parents, we can help them be- 
come good conversationalists by providing them with 
good current magazines, good poetry, the latest good 
books, newspapers, so that they can keep well informed 
and know the important personages of the day. 

I know college students who keep scrapbooks of wise 
sayings, choice poetry (some of which they have written 
themselves), wholesome jokes, healthy cartoons. All 
these contribute much to the group and make for in- 
terest. 

Children who have the opportunity of a college edu- 
cation, travel, and coming into contact with important 
personages have more opportunity to be original and 
resourceful, and thus contribute much to the group. 


Being Agreeable 

Someone has said, “There are sins of omission and 
sins of commission, but the greatest sin of all is the sin 
of disposition.” As parents we do much to make or 
break dispositions. It requires much effort on the part 
of parents, and often on the part of the child, to cultivate 
a good disposition. But it is open to all. To teach chil- 
dren to love, to co-operate, to trust, to be faithful, sin- 
cere, sympathetic, generous, unselfish, is to help them 
build a good disposition. 

We also help our children to become agreeable by 
developing in them a sense of appreciation. Teach them to 
eat the food placed before them; teach them to make their 
hostess happy that she invited them to her home; teach 
them to talk about the good qualities they find in others 
and not criticize the weaknesses. Teach them to be 
friendly to the less fortunate, to the backward, to those 
who are lonely and ill. 

All of life would run more smoothly if we would teach 
our children to develop a sense of humor. They must 
not allow themselves to be too sensitive and permit their 
feelings to be hurt too easily. If we could learn to laugh 
at ourselves and the mistakes we make, life would run 
more smoothly. 


Cultivating Fellowship with God 

Our children cannot become the persons we want 
them to be unless they cultivate a close fellowship with 
God. This fellowship will develop an agreeable dispo- 
sition. It will improve the personality. It will instill the 
spirit of prayer. It will call our children to the House of 
God for worship. It will fortify them against the hour 
of temptation and trial. It will give serenity and calm- 
ness of soul. | 

Thus do we parents teach our children to become the 
persons we want them to be. 
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Among Ourselves 
Child Health Day 


BerorE long our whole calendar of 365 days will be 
filled with special days. It will be rather a relief when 
they get the whole thing filled up. Take the Church 
Year and add the days set aside by the nation for special 
observance, and we will soon have a load taken off our 
minds. We will know just what we ought to think about 
every day of the year. 

It will be pretty nice to roll out of bed, glance at the 
calendar, and know just what thought ought to be up- 
permost in our heads for the rest of the day. No more 
time wasted in undirected thinking. No more searching 
for topics of conversation. The theme for the day always 
before us. 

But even when the whole year is filled with “days of 
special observance,” there are some that will stand out 
more than others. Child Health Day is bound to be one 
of them. To mothers, every day is Child Health Day. 
Friday, May 1, is only one of many. The mother who 
thought about her child’s health only once a year would 
find the subject called rather rudely to her attention. 
How absurd, then, to set aside one day to think about it. 

Not absurd at all. Even the most thriving business 
takes a thorough inventory once a year. Debits are bal- 
anced against credits. On the basis of the auditor’s 
reports, new policies are mapped out for the coming year. 

This year, President Roosevelt has added to his proc- 
lamation setting aside May 1, the special call to exert 
“every effort to the end that before May Day, Child 
Health Day, children over nine months of age be im- 
munized against diphtheria and smallpox, the two dis- 
eases for which we have the surest means of prevention.” 

There are national reasons for such a call. With the 
demands made by war upon our doctors and nurses, we 
must not use up their time and energy battling prevent- 
able civilian epidemics. Under present conditions, our 
children are not particularly liable to infection. But 
with hundreds of children dying daily in Europe of diph- 
theria, and with our experience with smallpox after the 
last war, we cannot tell how long they will be safe. 

If it is important to the state not to have its problems 
complicated with a large number of sick children, it is 
even more important to parents to see that they are 
made safe. There are not many mothers in the country 
who have not thought of the possibility of air raids in 
terms of their own children. The section which I know 
best lies between the Atlantic Ocean and a large defense 
production area which would be the logical target of 
enemy bombers. I have not heard a single adult express 
concern for his own safety. The one question in their 
minds is, “Are the methods we have prepared for pro- 
tecting our children the best possible way of insuring 
their safety?” 

A teaspoonful of invisible germs can do more damage 
than a highly explosive bomb. And we know that we 
have the protection against them available. It would be 
criminal folly to neglect to use the safeguards we have. 

The only thing that is likely to make us put off secur- 
ing this immunization is the fact that no ‘“‘dead-line” had 
been set. This is such a busy world that we live in that 
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we are likely to put off the things that do not absolutely 
have to be done today. 

Now a date has been set—May Day—Friday, May 1. 
So if that day comes around and you have not had your 
child inoculated, make the trip to your doctor’s office, or 
to the nearest child health clinic, your observance of 
Child Health Day, 1942. 


Exit the Young Lady 


ScHoots and colleges have hung on to the May Queen 
tradition for a good long while. By one secret method 
or another, the Queen of the May is selected. An elabo- 
rate pageant is prepared. Visitors come from far and 
near. And with historic pomp: and ceremony, a very 
modern girl enacts a very ancient role. 

The dress, the procession, the dancing, the ritual may 
follow as closely as possible the manners of a day gone 
by, but the girl who wears the crown is definitely a mod- 
ern product. She is one modern product of which we 
may feel very proud. 

Oh, not a modern product, perhaps. Modern develop- 
ment might be a better way of putting it for an occa- 
sional member of the species has appeared in other 
eras. The Amazons who fought for ancient Greece were 
her ancestors. Another was Boadicea, who led the 
Britons against the invading armies of Rome. “Queen 
Bess” and the pioneer women of our own country belong 
in her family tree. 

But there is nothing of the “young lady” about her. 
She knows neither the submission to restraint nor the 
pent-up fury of the ladies of the past. She is making her 
own standards of conduct and living by them. She is 
free—more consciously free than her brother, who has 
had his freedom longer and takes it more for granted. 

Sometimes we are almost afraid for her. From what 
material is she drawing her code of conduct? She won’t 
take ours; she wants to think it through herself. 

Her home, her school, her church, her community, 
have given her the foundation on which to build. But 
in her late teens and early twenties, she is going to do 
some of the most important growing of her life. There 
is no better place to spend those years than in a Chris- 
tian college. 

The Christian college does more than train the intel- 
lect. It provides a laboratory for testing human relation- 
ships, as do many other institutions of learning. The 
difference lies in the fact that in every formula achieved 
in this laboratory God is a decided factor. 

We are glad to see the young lady melting into the 
past. She was ornamental, and she was useful in her 
own sphere, but she wasn’t as vital or as thrilling as our 
modern girl. More regally self-confident than the queens 
of the past, our modern girl faces life clear-eyed. 

Yet no one, young or old, is ever as self-sufficient as 
he or she may think. The church has something which 
it can and must give these young women who walk so 
calmly into the future. There is no place we can give it 
so well as in the church college. So exit the young lady. 
Enter the Christian young woman. 
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As a Child Sees It 


Joan Lathrop “‘Listens In”? on a Conversation 


I HEARD footsteps on the front porch just as Joan came 
flying through from the kitchen. 

“Mr. Milland is coming here! He’s coming up on the 
porch.” 

“Mercy, Joan, that’s nothing to get so excited about. 
Hasn’t Mr. Milland ever come to see us before?” 

“There’s the doorbell. Shall I open the door?” 

“T should say not! You quiet down and go wash your 
face and brush your hair. I don’t want you to appear 
until you are fit to be seen. Now, scoot.” 

Her heavy new play shoes clumped loudly up the 
stairs. The shoes may last for the duration, but if they 
do, what about the stairs? I opened the front door. 

“Good morning, Mr. Milland! How are you this lovely 
spring morning?” 

“Fit as a fiddle, Mrs. Lathrop. Is your husband at 
home? I’ve snatched a few minutes from the plant to 
talk to him about the Appeal.” 

“He is here; and I know he will be very glad to see 
you. I'll run up and tell him.” 

“Ts he in his study? I hate to have you disturb him if 
he is. I know that Saturday is a busy day for him. I 
could come back some other time you know.” 

“Not at all. I happen to know that he is through with 
his sermon, and he’d be very much disappointed not to 
see you. He has been thinking about the Appeal, too.” 

Joan’s freshly scrubbed face appeared over the railing. 

“Shall I tell daddy that Mr. Milland is here?” 

“Yes, Joan, I’d be glad if you’d do that. Thank you. 
Come into the living room and sit down, Mr. Milland.” 

“That's a lively pair of youngsters you have. Takes 
me back to when Art was that age.” 

“Sometimes they are almost too much interested in 
what goes on in the church. I want them to be inter- 
ested, of course. At the same time, I don’t want them to 
feel that they run the parish.” 

“Won't hurt them a bit. And no one who understands 
children could help being amused. Ah, good morning, 
Pastor Lathrop. Didn’t expect to have me intruding on 
a Saturday morning, did you?” 

“No intrusion, I assure you. As a matter of fact, I was 
trying to decide whether to call you on the phone at the 
plant or wait till I thought I might catch you at home.” 

“T’m never through at the plant any more, so I just 
take time off for things I think are important. And this 
Appeal I consider one of the most important things we’ve 
had on hand for some time.” 

I excused myself and removed Joan firmly from their 
midst while they discussed details. She turned down the 
suggestion that she run out and play, and reminded me 
that I had promised to make ginger cookies today. 

I tried to keep her occupied, but scraps of the men’s 
conversation floated out to us. 

“What’s a hard-headed business man, Mother?” 

“A hard-headed business man? That is someone whose 
mind doesn’t always let him do what his heart wants 
him to do. What made you ask that?” 

“T just heard Mr. Milland say that that’s what Mr. 
Benson thinks he is. That’s why he doesn’t mind help- 


ing with our own church here in Bordenville, but he 
can’t see the Kingdom of God beyond the end of his 
own nose.” 

“Joan! I didn’t hear him say that. You must be mis- 
taken.” 

“No, I’m not. And he sounded pretty mad, too.” 

“Well, if he said it, he thought he was talking only to 
his own pastor. Don’t you ever repeat that outside our 
own family. People say lots of things to a minister that 
they would not want to have repeated.” 

“Why do they?” 

“They just do. They know they can talk to their pas- 
tor and it will not be passed on.” 

“If they really think it, why do they care if it is passed 
on? You told me never to say things behind people’s 
backs that I would not say to their face.” 

“That’s right Joan. I don’t suppose we should, but 
even grown people make mistakes sometimes.” 

“Even people like Mr. Milland? I thought by the time 
you got to be old like that, you always did everything 
right.” 

“T only wish we did.” I smiled to think what Mr. 
Milland would think of being called “old like that.” Then 
I realized that it was not only to Joan’s eyes that he 
looked older than he had a year ago. Just as our boys 
seem to have grown up over night by donning a uniform, 
some of our mature men have aged just as suddenly. 

I brought my rolling pin down rather viciously. Just 
what I was striking at wasn’t quite clear in my mind. 
Then I realized that Joan had an ear cocked toward the 
living room again. 

“Mother, I never knew Mr. Milland didn’t know any- 
thing.” 

“Now what have you been hearing?” 

“T guess he doesn’t know God made the world. Didn’t 
he ever go to Sunday school?” 

“He knows that, of course. You have misunderstood 
him, dear.” 

“No, he just said that he guessed that if Art could be 
ready to give his life to make a new world, he guessed 
he could give a few dollars.” 

“He means—. You'll have to ask your father what he 
means!” 


Naughty 
Nora’s 


Nonsense 
WHEN war has filled the 


earth with gloom 

And fire is raining from the 
skies, 

The sight of cherry trees 
a-bloom 

Brings a swift mist across 
the eyes. 
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Set SEES 


Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, 
coming down from the Father of lights. James 1: 17 


“Every good giving” is perhaps a better translation 
than “every good gift.” “Giving” is active and con- 
tinuous; “gift” is passive and past. God’s love guar- 
antees an unending outflow of His goodness in the “per- 
fect” gifts which can come only “from above.” Life may 
seem to spring from the earth, but its resurrecting force 
is from above, whence come the sun to woo it, the rain 
to regenerate and refresh it, and the power to create it. 
Above and behind all benefactions is the infinite “Father 
of lights.” Through His mediating Son He descends in 
mercy and love to His creatures. He transforms them 
who believe on Him into “children of light.” 


+ + + 


Jesus spake unto them, saying, I am the light of the 
John 8: 12 


world. 


Tue Luther League has a most suggestive service of 
installation for its officers and chairmen. Light from the 
altar is passed by candle from the pastor to the president 
and from the latter to the successive officers, one by one, 
as they stand in a cross formation. No matter how 
capable or willing each leader and worker, he needs the 
light from the altar and beyond from Jesus, “the light 
of the world.” He only can inspire the spirit and mo- 
tivate the life, with the fire of love and the light of wis- 
dom and truth. He is called “the Sun of righteousness” 
because like the sun in our solar system all lesser lights 
must be sourced in, and renewed in their fire by Him. 


+ + + 


Ye are the light of the world. Matthew 5: 14 


Someone has said, “When the world is at its worst the 
church must be at its best.” And that means not only 
the church officially but each professing member. A 
young pastor predicted that the time is not far distant 
when we Christians in America will be called upon to 
suffer for our convictions or to deny our Lord. He bases 
his opinion upon the onsurging of the tidal wave of in- 
fidelity abroad, that threatens to engulf the nations, and 
upon the upsurging of materialistic and godless forces in 
our own land as well. But “the darkest hour precedes 
the dawn,” and in Christian optimism we believe the 
present night will give way to a better day. “The Light 
of the world” is the guarantee that in us of the church 
the light will not fail. 


+ + - 


The word of God is living, and active, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, and piercing even to the 
dividing of soul and spirit, of both joints and marrow, 
and quick to discern the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. Hebrews 4: 12 


HiwpeEN within the sheath of the sword of the Japanese 
officer is a razor-sharp dagger, which a missionary in- 
formed me is used for suicide in event of impending 
capture by the enemy. Rather than surrender principle, 
many a Christian martyr has taken from its Bible sheath 
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the invincible “sword of the Spirit, which is the Word 
of God,” and struck it deep into the conscience of the 
persecutor by wielding it in confession even unto death; 
and then, turning it inward, has crucified his own carnal 
self, to the retaining of eternal life. “Sharper than any 
two-edged sword, and piercing even to the dividing of 
soul and spirit,” is this essential instrument of the 
“armor of light.” Do I carry it close to my heart and use 
it in every emergency and each conflict with sin? 


. eben. otk 
He that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life. John 8: 12 


Rapium is too valuable to be left in the earth. Dug 
out, it is put into useful service. Its rays that helped to 
scatter the darkness of its native environment are by 
the scientist made to glow with “the light of life” and 
with healing virtue. Lifting man out of his natural realm 
of sin and darkness, the resurrecting One takes the hid- 
den spark within and transforms it into “the light of 
life,” causing it to subserve God’s holy purposes. As the 
tiniest radium ray penetrates irresistibly its dark en- 
vironment so the radiant influence of the humblest 
Christian helps to transform all that is about him. 


+ + + 


Wherefore putting away all filthiness and overflow- 
ing of wickedness, receive with meekness the im- 
planted word, which is able to save your souls. 


James 1: 21 


THIS notice was placed on a placard in a garage: 
“Please don’t swear here; there may be gentlemen 
about.” The garage man was ashamed of the swearing 
and the vile language that had been befouling the place. 
One who delights in the “pure word” and the things of 
the Spirit does not care for impure or blasphemous talk. 
The “engrafted” word is the King Jame§S translation. 
No matter if you are by nature a crabapple tree, you 
ean still grow delicious fruit in your conversation and 
life if you have the word of God “engrafted” by the Holy 
Spirit into your mind and heart. 


+ - ~ 


With whom can be no variation, neither shadow that 
is cast by turning. James 1: 17 


THERE are “shooting stars,” there are meteor showers, 
which startle the beholder and play havoc in the 
heavens. But there are “fixed stars” that guide the 
mariner and lend confidence to the fearful; and beyond 
the heavens there is the eternal, unchanging God. Our 
Father in heaven invites us to put our trust in Him, 
Who alone can give perfect peace. With Him “can be no 
variation” in the constancy of His friendship and the 
certainty of His care. 

COLLECT 

O Gop, Who makest the minds of the faithful to be of 
one will: Grant unto Thy people that they may love 
what Thou commandest, and desire what Thou dost 
promise; that, among the manifold changes of this world, 
our hearts may there be fixed where true joys are to be 
found; through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 


April 29, 1942 


A Serious Business 


Army Day there was a remarkable parade. In Balti- 
more half a million spectators viewed the thousands of 
troops pass by, with jeeps and big trucks, tanks, guns, 
and auxiliary units. It represented the vast array of 
armed forces that are lining up all over the land and 
advancing with mighty momentum throughout the 
world. But it was remarkable for certain intangible 
factors. Instead of the fanfare and pyrotechnics often 
attending patriotic occasions, there was a conspicuous 
absence of demonstration and display. 

An editorial in the Baltimore Evening Sun, with the 
caption, “Marching As to War,” attempted a description 
and an explanation, with such words as these: It was 
“yYemarkable for the total absence of staginess and strut.” 
“Half a million spectators equally remarkable for no 
manifestation whatsoever of the jingo spirit.” Unlike 
the hysteria of the Armistice Day parade of 1918, “there 
was enthusiastic cheering, but not frenzied.” “A dis- 
play of might presented without much fanfare and with 
no dramatics.” A “plain rather than fancy” parade. But, 
there was “nothing to become hysterical about.” “A 
certain heaviness hung over the crowd, as if it were well 
aware of the trials which lie ahead and which the nation 
is prepared to face with fortitude and unswerving pur- 
pose.” “A hardness was on the unsmiling faces of the 
troops,” with only a “few grins and no badinage at all.” 
“The marchers and the watchers together made an 
ominous sight, the significance of which can hardly be 
estimated by the enemies of human freedom.” In short, 
they were “men marching as to war.” 

As I looked on and wondered as to the new thought- 
world of the thousands transplanted suddenly from 
peaceful pursuits into military preparations conditioned 
by a revolutionizing war psychosis I heard someone re- 
mark to a man beside him as if answering my inner 
query: “When you are in the uniform and with the boys, 
you don’t care what happens.” He hardly meant they 
did not “care”; but the uniform and the new life “with 
the boys” brought a different outlook and submerged 
personal and selfish interests under a national esprit de 
corps, or spirit of the common good. The new patriotism 
may be less demonstrative, but it is no less real and is 
more substantial than that based in hysteria or hate. 
It is rooted in a deep-seated appreciation of the world- 
wide issues involved, and it recognizes the necessity of 
each man, woman, and child making the necessary sac- 
rifices for the ultimate good of all. The men at the front 
and their backers behind the lines seem to agree over- 
whelmingly since the defiant challenge at Pearl Harbor: 
“We've got a job to do, and we’re going to do it; and the 
sooner it is over the better.” 

We of the church should realize the seriousness of 
the task confronting us and should fall into line sac- 
rificially in the armor of light and with the company of 
the redeemed. With strength and determination, “with 
fortitude and unswerving purpose,” we should go forth 
against the forces of sin in all areas of life and in all 
lands, willing to make any sacrifice for the supreme 
Cause which we have espoused. Transcending even our 
love of home and country should be our loyalty and 
devotion to our divine Lord and Leader, as with the 
great apostle to the Gentiles we confess, ‘The love of 
Christ constraineth us.” 
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Shadows 


“Tuer Father of lights” is a fascinating term for deity. 
Myriad lights confront us as we look into the skies. The 
moon, however, is but a reflection mirroring, as do the 
more distant planets, the glories of the sun, which is their 
“father of light.” The stars, too, like the sun, are “fathers 
of light.” They need no borrowed rays, but spread their 
benedictions direct throughout space. All these in turn 
receive their brilliance, their inner burning, from the 
infinite “Father of lights” Who created and sustains 
them. From His effulgence of glory radiates all lights 
that shine throughout the universe. All radiant orbs, 
from greatest star to tiniest radium atom, bespeak 
the greatness and the love of the infinite “Father of 
lights.” 

“Facing the sun, we cannot see our shadow.” The 
latter falls behind us, and we behold only the light. The 
sunflower, ’tis said, looks sunward all the day, and be- 
comes itself sun-like and beautiful. Yet the shadows 
must exist so long as the sun casts its rays. The more 
brilliant the shining, the sharper are the lines of the 
shadows. The Creator so intended it. Against the dark 
background of Good Friday Easter’s glory is more re- 
splendent. Even so, amidst these shadowed days in 
which we live the gospel light is most apparently needed 
by the “dwellers of sin.” 

Darkness is caused by the earth’s turning. Moral and 
spiritual night overspread earth’s inhabitants because of 
their turning away from “the Father of lights.” With 
Him there can be no “shadow that is cast by turning” 
(James 1: 17); the darkness is from sin’s hindrances, 
shutting off the light. Facing God, light only is seen; 
turning, our shadow is revealed. 


"Cantate”’ 


“SING a new song” is the opening message of The 
Introit for the fourth Sunday after Easter, which gives 
the latter the designation, ‘“Cantate.” “O sing unto the 
Lord a new song: for He hath done marvelous things. 
The Lord hath made known His salvation: His right- 
eousness hath He openly showed in the sight of the 
heathen. His right hand and His holy arm hath gotten 
Him the victory.” 

Not with that sternness of an army going to war, to 
battle to the death, but with a song on the lips does the 
soldier of the Cross go to wage battle against the devil 
and his minions. The “sword of the Spirit” is his weapon, 
and “salvation” his slogan and aim, The “new song” of 
spiritual triumph resounds above all battle-cries of con- 
quering legions, because it tells of ultimate victory over 
all forces of sin and death, from which man’s mightiest 
armies are powerless to free spirits enslaved. 

The “marvelous things” that the Lord Jesus assures 
are “His salvation” and “His righteousness,” which He 
hath made known to sinning humanity. What man can- 
not achieve God’s “right hand and His holy arm” hath 
gotten through “the victory” of the conquering Christ. 
Only by trusting in the Father of lights can we be con- 
fident that all shadows of turning shall disappear. 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


In these days when human life is held at small worth, 
it is in order to recall and publish what our Lord had to 
say about the values of even little children. Matthew 
in his tenth and eighteenth chapters, Mark in the ninth, 
and Luke in the seventeenth chapter record the Master’s 
words of warning against providing an offense to one of 
them, or causing one to perish. It is obvious that Jesus 
placed a high valuation upon the young. 

There are then stern rebukes of misleading “little 
ones.” How terrible will be the shame and dismay of 
unfaithful elders if before the judgment seat of God 
they must acknowledge neglect of duty! How terrible 
will be the consequences if profane and lewd conversa- 
tion, lies, and injurious reports, low and temporal objec- 
tives for living, and careless inattention to home and 
school training are in the records of some to whom God 
in His graciousness has vouchsafed children. “It were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in the depths of the 
sea,” Jesus taught. 


THE HIGH CRIME OF QUITTING 


ONE requirement for success in a co-operative move- 
ment is for every participant to stay at his (or her) post 
of duty until the objective has been attained; that is, 
until the operation is completed. It would be instructive 
to know how often very important and well begun en- 
terprises are completely wrecked because one man or 
one woman gets tired and quits. A pertinent illustration 
is that tug of war in which a brawny Irishman made his 
side lose by letting go for a moment in order to wet his 
hands. His intentions were worthy of commendation. 
He wanted to increase his grip on the rope. But his 
timing was ruinous. 

But why pick on the Irish? A similar cause of disaster 
has been personified in the expression of a certain Swed- 
ish lady who is charged with dodging unpleasant cireum- 
stances by calmly deciding, “I tank I go home.” Per- 
haps her reputation was a “build-up” by her press 
agents. But any pastor can point to failures in well- 
planned and well-started forward movements that had 
to be abandoned because one or more of those whose 
promised aid was essential, “had to go home.” 

A particularly aggravating form of quitting is that 
which is witnessed when representatives—well, say of 
the church in synodical convention assembled—solemnly 
resolve to establish and maintain institutions of great 
importance and then go home and forget what all had 
agreed should be done. 

Sometimes persons make themselves liable to the 
charge of being honor-hungry by accepting assignments 
to committees or directorates on which they do not or 
cannot really serve. Occasionally their election or selec- 
tion has been unwise, being dictated by expectations of 
money or influence. In any case, they hold a position 
which they do not occupy but which cannot be filled. 
The result is the frequent lack of a quorum at the stated 
meetings, only partial efficiency of committees and the 
feeling of unfairness by those who take their obligations 
seriously and try to do the work required. 

Well, it is a wicked world and nothing is all it might 
be. We do remember that Jesus once remarked, “No 


man, having put his hand to the plough and turning 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” 


ROGATE SUNDAY—THE ASKING DAY 


May 10, 1942, is the fifth Sunday after Easter and 
thereby entitled to the name Rogate. Its distinctive 
term is not derived from the more usual source, the 
Introit for the day, but from the Gospel’s words, “Ask 
and ye shall receive.” This direct invitation to and 
broad authorization of petitions to God is the culmina- 
tion of the post-Easter Gospel lessons. The words not 
only express the privileges of entreating our Lord “as 
beloved children address an affectionate parent,” but 
they indicate the spiritual nearness of Him in Whose 
name we are bidden to pray. 

The second Sunday in May has a second assignment 
through a recent American custom; it is Mother’s Day. 
It has also occurred that the United Lutheran Church 
in convention assembled has designated the month of 
May as the season during which the National Lutheran 
Council and the Lutheran World Convention should 
have access to our parishes, thereby enabling members 
of U. L. C. A. congregations to form contacts with the 
agencies of North American and world co-operation. 
(THE LUTHERAN reported the 1942 meeting of the com- 
missioners of the National Lutheran Council in Pitts- 
burgh last January.) Several announcements of this 
year’s objectives have been made. Summarized they 
amount to (1) maintenance for another year of support 
for war-orphaned mission fields and (2) the continued 
ministry of the churches to their members in the mil- 
itary service of our country. Since this work involves 
a gift of money from every member of every congrega- 
tion, May 10—Mother’s Day and Asking Day and Prayer 
Day—has special significance. 

Relative to that offering, THz Lutueran has the con- 
viction that pastors and church councils should see that 
no Lutheran lacks specific information as to the cause, 
the occasion, and the hour of this contribution. In the 
lifetime of no living member of the U. L. C. A. has 
money more definitely been the means of providing de- 
fense of the Gospel of Christ and of the Christian 
Church from direct attacks of infidels and pagans. It is 
not on the basis of overstimulated imagination, nor by 
unfair emphasis on a minor incident of this bitter and 
sin-caused conflict that notice is taken of the repeated 
initiation of hostilities on Sunday, the Lord’s day in the 
Christian year and week. The logical retort to such a 
“coincidence” is to make an offering on the first day of 
the week by which missioning will continue in distant 
parts of the earth; by which the work done in past 
decades and centuries by missionaries and societies will 
survive every foe assailing it; and to make contact with 
every soldier, every nurse, every Lutheran man and 
woman identified with the Army, the Navy, and the air 
service, through chaplains at service centers and by 
means of Bibles, hymnals, letters, books, and other ma- 
terial expressions of fellowship. 

Such are the aims of May 10, 1942. The day is nothing 
less than a challenge to the members of our churches 
in which loyalty to our Lord and good will to our coun- 
try’s cause are linked beyond separation. 
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RURAL LIFE SUNDAY 


Ir also happens that an ancient ecclesiastical practice 
assigns Rogate Sunday to a rite by which Christian 
communities invoked divine blessing upon the ground 
sown or soon to be sown to produce grain for daily food. 
Under pastoral leadership and with prayers to which the 
parishioners made responses, a procession visited the 
fields and in an intimate way indicated gratitude to and 
dependence on the Source of bounteous harvests and of 
escape from the effects of unfavorable seasons. It was 
an impressive festival. 

There has been a revival of the idea.in the United 
States, suggested, one infers, by the manifestations of 
restlessness in rural churches. It is undeniable that in 
recent decades something comparable to an inferiority 
complex has existed among many of them. One evidence 
has been the accusation that pastors accepted calls to 
congregations in the country with the expectation of 
early promotion to an urban pulpit. But it is not ac- 
curate to lay the whole burden of partiality on pastors. 
Country people as well as country pastors have yielded 
to the seductions of the city. In particular the younger 
generation has left the farms and found employment 
where higher pay and a greater variety of enjoyment 
could be had. 

It must be admitted that urban folk have given en- 
couragement to the trek townward rather than correc- 
tion. There has been a period during which factories 
flourished and mercantile establishments expanded into 
the big department stores. A further influence was 
projected in the city-bred and city-capitalized chain 
stores. During these same decades, big business meant 
big rewards to professional people and luxuries in social 
recreations. Thus for the half century from 1870 to 
1920 the appeal of the city to leave the farms had some 
reality. It was superficial in many respects, as became 
evident when machinery took much of the drudgery 
out of tilling the soil. During the same years the auto- 
mobile and radio so thoroughly diffused both culture 
and bad conduct as to make the boundary lines between 
urban and rural areas more imaginary than real. Now 
the drift is said to have been reversed. 


The Church Took Notice 

But one ecclesiastical problem arose during the period, 
namely, the “rural church.” It is to the credit of the 
leaders of the last thirty years that they detected a 
danger and undertook to overcome it. Rural Church 
Sunday, which it is said, was assigned to Rogate Sunday 
in the ecclesiastical calendar on the basis of the ancient 
practice, again received consideration. Its celebration 
on Rogate Sunday was formally approved at the U. L. 
C. A. convention in 1936 and the Common Service Book 
Committee was instructed to provide a liturgical form. 
Obedience to this instruction was reported by the com- 
mittee in 1938. The Publication House is our authority 
for commenting that there is a small annual demand for 
this liturgy. 

WE have some ideas about distinctions between rural 
and urban parishes that could be traced to personal 
experience. We “grew up” on a farm, and, while con- 
firmed in a village church, three “country congrega- 
tions” were attached, and therefore our pastor never 
lacked opportunities to engage in professional duties. 
His equipment, in addition to his library, consisted of a 
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horse, a buggy, and a saddle. None of the distances be- 
tween preaching stations and parishioners’ residences 
would now seem great, but in the eighties and nineties 
the parson’s chores made him somewhat acquainted 
with the farmers’ responsibilities. It happens that our 
two pastorates have been in urban areas; but the King 
James Version of the Bible, Sunday school literature 
issued by the Parish and Church School Board, and the 
authority of the third commandment being the same in 
the country and the city parish, we suggest that basic 
conditions in both areas are fundamentally similar. 
What did create differences in days gone by consisted 
in the availability to ““mechanize” farm activities to an 
extent comparable to what the city inhabitant enjoyed. 
Agricultural machinery has been developed within the 
memory of many folk now occupying farmsteads to an 
extent that might well excite the admiration (and even 
the envy) of city brethren. Even the distances between 
homes and the handicaps of mud roads and clogged 
highways have been so greatly overcome by improved 
means of communication and transportation as to reduce 
isolation to a status that is likely to be a satisfaction. 


The Problem Remains 

None of these “luxuries” has prevented the appear- 
ance in our midst of “the rural church problem.” Nor 
can one make the convicing analysis of the condition 
under complaint by citing the desertion of the farm by 
young people in order to have the higher incomes and 
more satisfying surroundings which the city affords. 
The main influence has come from economic changes— 
changes, we have been informed recently by a com- 
petent authority that are as certain to affect the city 
parish as they have already created a rural problem. 

The disturbance in the country has come from the 
loosening of ownership of land. This comment does not 
originate with a disciple of the “single tax” theories of 
Henry George, but with the major conviction that con- 
tentment and the consequent permanency of residence 
are linked to the kind of family life which is generated 
by the Christian religion. There is no substitute for 
“home ownership.” As soon as farms do not yield an 
income that will enable the industrious farmer and his 
family to enjoy an average of comfort, either they seek 
a change of habitation or they become incapacitated for 
self-support. In the first instance, they move to a city; 
that is, they exchange farming for some form of urban 
employment. In the second case, they become tenant 
farmers, or migrants or problems. 

A not dissimilar situation is developing in the large 
cities where huge “apartment” structures house multi- 
tudes of families. But ownership is not common. Mov- 
ings are frequent. Floor space is insufficient. The close 
proximity of tenants to each other and the frequency 
of changes in residence make true neighborliness 
difficult. 

All this adds up to recognition of the real nature of 
the rural problem and to the observation that something 
very like it exists in urban centers. What the church 
must discover and emphasize is the social values of 
family stability. It is not an easily solved problem; but 
until families, urban and rural, unlike the birds of the 
air, do have a place to call their own, the decline of 
parishes in size and in fellowship will continue. And 
it is everybody’s headache. 
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Ata State University 


THE LUTHERAN 


Student Pastor W. Roy HASHINGER Describes Opportunities for Church Influence 


Tur various responsibilities of a student pastor at a 
state university might be classified under three prin- 
cipal activities: 


1. His Relation to the University Administration. 
His opportunities here are limited yet there are occa- 
sions when he can use his position and resources in 
making a contribution to the administration’s policies 
and practices. He can co-operate in the annual com- 
mencement exercises. This may require offering the 
invocation, reading the Scripture lesson, the general 
prayer, and benediction. This is a valuable service to 
render to the university and the student body and 
should not be underestimated. He will have opportunity 
to make suggestions to the convocation committee and 
thus to a considerable extent determine the type of pro- 
grams and speakers for the student body. The writer even 
suggested the name of a Lutheran pastor for the annual 
sermon to the seniors. And the suggested pastor was 
selected by the commencement committee. He also has 
opportunities to speak before the various professional 
groups and some classes when the subject matter is re- 
lated to his field. These various contacts offer a channel 
through which the student pastor can exert considerable 
influence at the university in which he is serving as 
pastor to Lutheran students. 


2. His Relations to the Campus. Here he acts as a 
consultant to the Lutheran and other students in con- 
fronting their various and complicated problems. He 
may act as an advisor on the University Religious Coun- 
cil. Here he aids in formulating the religious policies 
and programs of the general student body. He is invited 
to address the student religious group as well as direct 
their religious thinking in discussion groups. Of par- 
ticular interest this year at West Virginia University is 
the effort made by the student religious group to arrive 
at a clear understanding of the evangelical experience 
of religion over against the usual student intellectual 
approach. Regrettable as it may seem vagueness seemed 
to be the predominating atmosphere in this field of the 
student’s life. The writer was fortunate in being asked 
to present the first viewpoint on this important project. 
He has followed through the later meetings offering sug- 
gestions from time to time. In addition he has helped 
plan student devotional radio programs for each Sunday 
morning at the local radio station. He may also meet 
with special interest groups on the campus and in this 
manner assist in integrating the student’s religion and 
his special interest. He also touches the many frater- 
nities and sororities through their group attendance at 
divine worship. Athletic events offer splendid occasions 
for influence among the campus “idols.” 


3. His Relations to the Lutheran Students. Of 
course here is the student pastor’s greatest opportunity 
and first responsibility. The Lutheran students at West 
Virginia University have their own religious organiza- 
tion, known as the Lutheran Student Association. All 
Lutheran student religious activities center in this or- 
ganization under the supervision of the student pastor. 


In general, the student program is formulated by the 
Lutheran students to offer three sources of help: devo- 
tional, intellectual, and social. Under devotional the stu- 
dent emphasis is placed on regular attendance at divine 
worship and Sunday school. Twice a year the students 
share in worship services on the mountain tops of the 
beautiful hills of West Virginia. One is an early morning 
breakfast and the other a twilight service. At both the 
emphasis is on worship. 

The intellectual phase is met in two events. Each 
Sunday evening at 6.30 o’clock a discussion group meet- 
ing is enjoyed. This program may consist of a study of 
campus problems as related to church or religion. It 
may be of a psychological nature, and thus study per- 
sonal religious problems. Or it may consist of the study 
of a book. This year the book procedure is used. “Chris- 
tian Roots of Democracy in America,” is the basis of 
study. The second feature of this program is what we 
call our “table talks.” These are dinner meetings at 
which a speaker, a professional or business man, dis- 
cusses religion from the viewpoint of his special field. 
Following the presentation of the speaker’s material a 
question period is indulged in. This is our most attrac- 
tive and certainly a very helpful type of meeting. We 
were fortunate to have at a recent table talk, Dr. C. P. 
Harry, a secretary of the Board of Education of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 

What we might call miscellaneous but important stu- 
dent activities are, that the students regularly assume 
responsibility for the church ushering, some sing in the 
church choir, and others act as substitute teachers in the 
Sunday school. 


A MULTIPLE CHURCH CHARGE 
(Continued from page 9) 


as a stepping-stone to the city. In many cases there are 
not enough steps, and the pastor has to remain in the 
country, where he is dissatisfied and accordingly per- 
forms a less worthy service than he could or ought to do. 
To correct this attitude, our Church needs a forward- 
looking and constructive rural church policy which will 
put the rural ministry on a par with the city ministry 
and which will help the rural church of today meet its 
challenge and opportunities. 

There are many compensations for the problems of a 
rural multiple congregation parish. The people are de- 
voted to their church and pastor to a greater extent than 
in the city. This conclusion is supported by accurate 
statistics on membership and communicant status. Rural 
people today are not the backward, “hayseed” variety 
they were once thought to be. They are using many 
agencies to improve their lot and to raise the level of 
their cultural status. It is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to distinguish them from their city cousins in many 
respects. The future of the rural church is bright. It 
can be made brighter still if the whole church will rec- 
ognize its worth and formulate an adequate policy to 
enable it to make the most of its opportunities. 
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News From Lutheran Colleges 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 
at Salem, Va., will celebrate its centen- 
nial this spring and hundreds of alumni 
will return to the campus for a four- 
day Centennial Commencement ob- 
servance beginning May 29. Prominent 
speakers will include the following: 
Dr. Theodore M. Greene, head of the 
philosophy department at Princeton 
University, will deliver the centennial 
address May 30; Dr. William Ernest 
Hocking, head of the philosophy de- 
partment at Harvard University, will 
deliver the commencement address 
June 1; and Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, 
prominent Lutheran minister of Wash- 
ington, D. C., an alumnus of the college, 
will preach the sermon May 31. 
President Charles J. Smith, in an- 
nouncing the program declared that 
the outbreak of war had greatly sim- 
plified plans for the occasion. “There 
will be no pomp and pageantry; an 
atmosphere of quiet dignity will pre- 
vail.” 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 

at Selinsgrove, Pa., will have a prom- 
inent alumnus, Class of 1928, to deliver 
the baccalaureate sermon May 24. The 
Rey. Harold E. Ditzler, Ph.D., minister 
of the First Evangelical and Reformed 
Church of Los Angeles, Calif., was 
chosen for this part in the commence- 
ment program. Dr. Ditzler is active in 
the Alumni Association and is serving 
as secretary of the California-Susque- 
hanna Alumni Club. 

Dr. Francis B. Haas, superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Pennsylvania, 
will be the commencement speaker on 
May 25. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


Tue direct contribution which the 
church-related college makes to the life 
of the Church is well observed in the 
graduating class at Carthage College, 
Carthage, Ill, this year. Of the fifty- 
six members of the senior class, seven- 
teen are candidates for the ministry, ac- 
cording to a report submitted by Miss 
Pearl Goeller, registrar. Comments 
Miss Goeller, “It is one thing to have 
young men declare themselves minis- 
terial candidates when they begin their 
college career as freshmen, but it is 
another matter to hold unswervingly 
to this purpose so that by the time the 
senior year is reached there has been 
practically no shrinkage in the nu- 
merical strength of the group. But that 
is the case at Carthage this year.” It 
is also interesting to observe that the 
war has had nothing to do with the 
decision of these men to enter the min- 
istry, since at least 15 of the 17 seniors 


began their college career as minis- 
terial candidates in 1938. 

Four theological seminaries will 
benefit by this large group of Carthage 
graduates. Ten plan to attend the Chi- 
cago Lutheran Theological Seminary; 
four have made application for admis- 
sion to the Northwestern Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Minneapolis; 
two will go to Gettysburg Seminary; 
and one will enter Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute at Evanston, Ill. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 

In line with the general plan to speed 
up production for national defense, 
Gettysburg College will hold its one 
hundred tenth commencement exer- 
cises May 18 instead of June 8. 

Following a brief vacation, the col- 
lege will begin a twelve-week summer 
session June 10 as part of its three- 
year accelerated course. The fall ses- 
sion will begin September 24. 

Other changes made in the college 
calendar include moving Mothers’ Day 


to May 3 and Sub-Freshman Day to 


May 9. One boon to the students was 
the announcement that the regular 
period for final examinations has been 
canceled to permit the new graduation 
date, and they will be tested on a new 
system of periodic examinations. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE, 
ONEONTA, N. Y. 

Dr. Kart Miter, dean of the 
Women’s College of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was the main speaker at 
the Scholarship Honor Day, April 20, 
when eleven students who ranked high- 
est for the first semester were honored. 

Henry H. Buckley, who died recently 
in California, has left the college a sum 
of money, the proceeds of which will be 
used for the assistance of needy stu- 
dents. Mr. Buckley’s widow will have 
the use of the estate during her life- 
time. Mr. Buckley has contributed 
generously to Hartwick scholarship 
funds in the past. 

Commencement exercises will be held 
June 1. Raymond C. Deitz, D.D., of 
Hollis, L. I., will deliver the bac- 
calaureate sermon on the evening of 
May 31. The college has been granted 
the right to give honorary degrees of 
doctor of divinity and doctor of laws. 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 

For the fifty-first annual commence- 
ment of Lenoir Rhyne College at Hick- 
ory, N. C., May 29-June 2, the speakers 
are as follows: Dr. F. L. Conrad, class 
of 1916, pastor of Emmanuel Church, 
High Point, N. C., will deliver the bac- 
calaureate sermon May 31, at 11.00 
A. M. in the Center Theater of Hickory. 
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Why the 
LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE? 


“The right instruction of youth is 
a matter in which Christ and all 
the world are concerned. — Martin 
Luther. 


“To educate a man in mind 
and not in morals is to educate a 
menace to society.”—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


“He who believes at all in the 
principle of religious education must 
believe in the Church college. Such 
a conclusion is inescapable.”—Presi- 


dent F. H. Knubel. 


“Christian Education is a serv- 
ice which adds to the real wealth 
of the nation through Christian 
men and women. The product is 
worth the price.’—The Board of 
Education, The United Lutheran 
Church. 


COLLEGES 


Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa.; 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio; 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va.; Newberry 
College, Newberry, S. C.; Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, Pa.; Thiel Col- 
lege, Greenville, Pa.; Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown, Pa.; Carthage College, 
Carthage, Ill.; Marion College (Junior), 
Marion, Va.; Wagner Memorial Lutheran 
College, Staten Island, N. Y.; Midland Col- 
lege, Fremont, Nebraska; Lenoir Rhyne 
College, Hickory, N. C.; Waterloo Col- 
lege, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada; Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


John B. Moose, Ph.D., D.D., professor 
of historical theology at the Southern 
Seminary, Columbia, S. C., will deliver 
the address to the religious organiza- 
tions in the evening in St. Andrew’s 
Lutheran Church. 

The speaker for the Alumni Lunch- 
eon June 1 will be the Rev. Roy C. 
Whisenhunt, class of 1927, pastor of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church of 
Concord, N. C. 

The commencement address will be 
delivered by Dr. John Conrad Seegers, 
June 2. Dr. Seegers taught English at 
Lenoir Rhyne College from 1917 to 
1922, is a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the United Lutheran Church, 
and Dean of Men at Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 

Wuen seniors of Hamma _ Divinity 
School in Springfield, Ohio, assemble 
for commencement May 17 in the 
Fourth Lutheran Church, they will 
constitute the ninety-seventh class to 
graduate from this seminary. The 
speaker will be Dr. Clayton A. Robert- 
son, pastor of Calvary Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky., and president of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod. 

A new electric organ was dedicated 
April 20 at Wittenberg College, the 
gift of a friend of the college. It is 
provided with twenty-one chimes, suit- 
able for broadcast over the campus. 
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Divine Power and Its Tests 


Reasons for Bodily and Spiritual Fears Removed 
By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Matthew 8: 23-34. The Sunday School Lesson for May 10 


WHEN a reader of the Bible turns 
from the tremendous occurrences of 
the final seven days in the life of our 
Lord to what must be called the lesser 
events in His ministry, he cannot es- 
cape the feeling that he has left the 
majestic to enter upon what by com- 
parison seems trivial. How shall one 
think of a storm on a lake-sized sea in 
the northern part of Palestine after try- 
ing to appreciate the state of mind of a 
people who insisted before an alien 
judge against one of their own people, 
“Crucify him; we have no king but 
Caesar”? And how shall we evaluate 
the expulsion of demons from a couple 
of men who happened to encounter 
Jesus on the shores of the Sea of Gali- 
lee, when we have imaged the relent- 
less conflict in which the whole energy 
of Satan and his world was arrayed 
against God’s Son and God’s Kingdom? 
Yet all the ministries of the Messiah are 
essential to His redemptive mission. 


A Galilean Storm 


Persons who are familiar with the 
physical features of the shores of the 
Sea of Galilee say that the adjacent 
mountains and valleys are in such re- 
lations to each other as to enable the 
occurrence of sudden, violent disturb- 
ances of the waters of the lake. Wind- 
storms sweep down upon the small 
body of water and stir its surface into 
waves dangerous to ships. One pre- 
sumes that the size of the crafts used 
in voyages between the eastern and 
western shores were of a size which was 
suitable for a small body of water. 
Roman vessels of war with their three 
and five banks of oars, belong to the 
larger expanses of the Mediterranean 
Sea, not to inland waters such as was 
Galilee. Nevertheless, when a small 
boat upsets in the midst of a tempest, 
those on board are just as likely to 
drown as are the passengers on a ma- 
jestic modern liner which has capsized 
in mid-Atlantic. Jesus’ fellow passen- 
gers were one day upon the lake. And 
though they were accustomed to make 
their living out of the fishing which 
they did in the Sea of Galilee, they 
were thoroughly alarmed by the dan- 
ger brought to them by a storm. That 
the Master should continue to sleep un- 
disturbed by the tempest probably 
seemed to them to show that His un- 
familiarity with travel by boat made 
Him ignorant of their common dan- 
gers. After all, He was the son of a 
carpenter and not of a fisherman. At 


any rate, they were thoroughly scared 
and awakend Him with the cry, “Lord, 
save us: we perish.” 


A Second Peril 

And that was only one of the fright- 
ening experiences of this crossing of 
the Sea of Galilee and landing on its 
eastern shore. Two men whom we 
would probably describe as victims of 
the type of insanity which leads to 
murder, were met by Jesus and His dis- 
ciples when they took up their journey 
on land. The demoniacs at once recog- 
nized and identified our Lord and cried 
out to Him, “What have we to do with 
thee, Jesus, thou Son of God? art thou 
come hither to torment us before the 
time?” To the utter amazement of the 
disciples, Jesus cast out the demons, 
permitting them to enter into a herd 
of swine feeding in the neighborhood. 

There are many forms of explanation 
offered for each of these exhibitions of 
supernatural power. The most skeptical 
say of the storm that it had about com- 
pleted its course when the terror it had 
aroused in the companions of Jesus led 
them to awaken Him. So, when He 
“stilled the waves,” they were to such 
a degree admirers of one whose good 
deeds they had witnessed as to exact 
no explanations of the occurrence. 

And in so far as the casting out of 
demons is concerned, these critics of 
the plain truths of Holy Scripture sug- 
gest that epileptic attacks are often of 
short duration, and the laws of coin- 
cidence make an event seem like a 
miracle because we do not understand 
the connections of what occurred with 
natural laws. Neither expression of 
unbelief is well considered. 


The Omnipotence of Jesus 

One pauses a moment to inject the 
word omnipotence and to indicate its 
meaning. It can be broken down into 
its Latin components and form the 
phrase, the all-powerfulness of Jesus. 
It is important in both the lesser and 
the major wonderful works of our Lord 
to remember that in all of them the 
same divine Being is acting. The min- 
istry of Jesus exhibited contacts with 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
May 4-10 
M. zie nde and the Waves Obey. Matthew 


T. Power to Cast Out Demons. Matt. 8: 28-34. 
W. Healing the Blind. John 9: 1-11. 

Th. Miracles Not for Show. Luke 23: 6-12. 

F. bie eee pul Moral Improvement. Acts 
Sat. The Significance of Miracles. John 6: 26-35. 
S. God’s Great Works. Psalm 111: 1-10. 


THE LUTHERAN 


all of the spheres of human living. That 
which is material, to which we attach 
the word natural, was commanded to 
service. One submission to His will was 
the obedience of storm and pestilence 
and ultimately of the firmament. Dis- 
plays of His divine power are also 
found in the realm which we commonly 
define as the realm of mind. There is 
something as miraculous in His ability 
to arouse the intelligence of a group of 
people as in His stilling the storm. The 
phrase seen in the Gospels, “He taught 
them as one having authority,” is really 
a tribute to His power as well as to the 
manner of His expressions. There is 
finally His direct contact with the 
regime that is spiritual. We do not have 
a way of defining the nature of the 
demons whom the Lord cast out. We 
must base our conclusions on the rather 
rare references to the prince of demons 
who appeared as the tempter of Jesus 
Whose kingdom Satan undertook to op- 
pose. But in no instance can the teach- 
ing of Holy Scripture be faithfully in- 
terpreted if an effort is made to reduce 
Jesus to the plane of the ordinary mor- 
tal or required to employ only such 
forces as are in human reach. He is at 
all times the Son of God. In each of 
His deeds it is the God-man who com- 
mands and it is done. 


Reaction to Bad Business 

One wonders whether Matthew, when 
he narrated the entrance of the demons 
into the swine, did not have as his ulti- 
mate purpose recording the reception 
which many people give to the deeds 
of Jesus. Nothing could be more vivid 
than the permission granted to mur- 
derous spirits to leave man and enter 
swine. That the swine thus “possessed” 
should have rushed over a precipice 
and fallen to their death in the sea 
brings into vivid contrast the utterly 
incurable character of that which is 
evil. 

But the real touch of ironic descrip- 
tion appears in the description of what 
the people were willing to do with one 
who disturbed their possession of prop- 
erty and power. A deputation promptly 
waited upon Him and besought Him to - 
leave their borders. The entire series 
of incidents is, of course, intended to 
demonstrate the power and purposes 
of the Son of God. But one can be ex- 
cused for remembering that the advent 
of the Gospel into a community has 
many times been opposed by those who 
were sure it would “interfere with 
business,” or it would drive those in 
authority out of office. Indeed, there 
have been times when the leaders in 
the name of religion persecuted proph- 
ets because they knew that should these 
“teachers come from God” find a way 
of reaching the people, there would be 
revolt and revolution. Such exhibi- 
tions of humanity indicate a state of 
degradation on the level of swine. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Mother’s Day 


The Christian and His Home 
Ephesians 6: 1-3 


“On happy home, where Thou art loved 
the dearest! 
Thou loving Friend and Saviour of 
our race; 
And where among the guests there 
never cometh 
One who can hold such high and 
honored place! 


“CO happy home, where each one serves 
Thee, lowly, 
Whatever his appointed work may 
be; 
Till every common task seems great 
and holy, 
When it is done, O Lord, as unto 
Thee.” 


This beautiful hymn of the Christian 
home was written by Carl John Spitta, 
D.D., a native of Hannover, Germany, 
considered one of the greatest hymn- 
writers of the nineteenth century. It 
was translated by Sarah B. Findlater. 
It is found in a number of hymnbooks, 
particularly in recent books. Perhaps 
it is because there is a new interest in 
the relationship between the home and 
the church. The church realizes as 
never before that its entire program of 
Christian education—with its new and 
better methods and materials—is bound 
to fail without co-operation of Chris- 
tian homes. 

“Mothers of Famous Men” is a little 
volume by Archer Wallace. Among 
biographies, that of Susanna Wesley 
seems specially fitted to illustrate the 
topic. Her husband, the Rev. Samuel 
Wesley, was a good man, but improvi- 
dent and impractical. Perhaps that in- 
dictment is overdrawn when we re- 
member that he was the father of nine- 
teen children, and that was a lot of 
mouths to feed and backs to clothe, 
then as now. Susanna was the manager 
as well as the mother. The home re- 
volved around her magnetic person- 
ality. The success of the home would 
be demonstrated if only the sons, John 
and Charles, were considered. They 
founded the Methodist movement, but 
their sincerity and warmth of heart 
effected reformation in the established 
church. Indeed, all Protestantism is 
different because they lived and loved 
men into fellowship with Christ. 

From the brief story of her life by 
Mr. Wallace we have. gathered a few 


scattered suggestions as to the prin- 
ciples she followed in her relationship 
with her children. Adapted to our 
times, they are still valid. 


Discipline 

With so many children, we could well 
understand why Susanna Wesley 
trained her children not to cry for 
things they happened to want. She 
wisely said that if a child got what it 
wanted by crying, it would soon cry 
for everything. If they should cry, she 
taught them to cry softly! Some modern 
parents would like to know the recipe. 

If the children do not know how to 
take orders in the home, they will be 
under a great handicap when they are 
on their own. “Spare the rod and spoil 
the child” has been the smoke screen 
for much ill-temper on the part of 
parents; and there may be children 
that are of such unusual disposition 
that they can be trained without force. 


-But we do-not recall any. There are 


times when every child must know who 
is in authority in the home, or the 
school, or the church school, or the 
nation. 


Regularity 

Susanna Wesley had no modern in- 
struction as to diets, and would not 
have known a vitamin if she met one. 
But she did insist that her children 
should eat at meal time and not be- 
tween meals, and that they should have 
their proper quota of sleep. And “no 
such thing was allowed in the house as 
sitting by a child till it went to sleep.” 

Young men in the armed service of 
the nation come back to their home 
towns almost invariably healthier and 
heavier than when they enlisted. It is 
the regularity of life that has much to 
do with this. The place to begin regular 
habits is in the home. 


Rewards ; 

There is a substitute for force that 
can be wisely used in the home. It is 
the offering of rewards for obedience. 
This, too, can be overdone and may 
work to spoil the child’s sense of part- 
nership in the home. No child should 
be permitted to think that it must be 
paid for each service rendered. Susanna 
Wesley had a system by which her 
children were taught to eat properly at 
table. They began at a side table, near 
the table of their parents. As soon as 
they acquired good eating habits they 
were promoted to the big table. If they 
lapsed in their good habits they were 
demoted for a time. It worked. The 
family meal was reasonably quiet and 


orderly. And the same principle was 
used in many other phases of home 
training. 


Patience 

The patience of Susanna Wesley is 
proverbial. Her husband said: “I won- 
der at your patience: you have told that 
child the same thing twenty times.” 
She replied, “Had I satisfied myself by 
mentioning the matter only nineteen 
times, I should have lost all my labor.” 
She was methodical and insisted on 
obedience, but never allowed herself 
the indulgence of scolding and bad 
temper. She was gentle, understand- 
ing, and above all, patient. 

The source of her patience was her 
love—love of God, family, and home. 


Sacrifice 

Samuel Wesley lost the battle against 
debt just before John was born. In 
those days even a clergyman was 
clapped into prison for debt. His wife 
took her few precious rings from her 
fingers and sent them to him to cancel 
his debt. They were not enough; but 
with the help of friends she finally got 
him released. The education of her 
children was another problem she had 
to solve. And four of her children dis- 
tinguished themselves in later years 
and met the most learned men of Eng- 
land on even terms. The fees and books 
and all the other necessities of an edu- 
cation—how did this mother find them? 
Well, she managed. Mothers do! 


Prayer 

Perhaps a quotation from a letter of 
Samuel Wesley to one of his children 
best tells the story of her life of prayer: 
“Endeavor to repay her prayers for you 
by doubling years for her, as well as 
your fervency in them; above all things, 
live such a virtuous and religious life 
that she may find that her care and love 
have not been lost upon you, but that 
we may all meet in heaven. In short, 
reverence and love her as much as you 
will, which I hope will be as much as 
you can. For though I should be jeal- 
ous of any other rival in your heart, 
yet will I not be of her; the more duty 
you pay her and the more frequently 
and kindly you write her, the more you 
will please your affectionate father.” 

Our homes should have more prayer, 
more practice of Christian virtues, more 
love and patience and understanding in 
them. For they are training places for 
our eternal home. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, May 10. Next 

topic, Whys of Our Church Building. 
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Facts in the Case 


Information Given Dr. Edwin Moll About Missionaries 
And Nazism in New Guinea 


[The communication by Dr. Moll was requested by THE LUTHERAN] 


I HEREWITH gladly respond to your 
suggestion to comment upon press and 
magazine reports that “German Lu- 
theran missionaries or their native 
pupils had acted as guides to lead the 
Japanese through the jungles of New 
Guinea toward airdrome sites in the 
Markham Valley.” Whatever stigma 
these unproved allegations have fas- 
tened upon the good name of Lutheran- 
ism should be eradicated quickly and 
thoroughly. I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to make a contribution towards 
that end. 

Before me is the issue of Time, dated 
March 30, 1942. On page 20 these re- 
ports are appropriately designated a 
“strange tale.” That they are a “tale,” 
a surpassingly “strange tale”—at least 
as far as the missionaries are concerned 
—immediately becomes apparent in the 
light of facts. 

In the latter part of 1940 and early 
in 1941 I visited our missions in India 
on assignment by the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. Before my departure from 
America, the Rev. Dr. F. H. Knubel, 
president of the United Lutheran 
Church in America and vice-president 
of the Lutheran World Convention, in- 
timated that I should be on the alert 
and report anything that I might see 
and hear of interest and significance to 
the cause of World Lutheranism. The 
Rey. Dr. Ralph H. Long made substan- 
tially the same suggestion. On the way 
to India I was obliged to linger in Aus- 
tralia for six weeks. Immediately upon 
my arrival at Sydney, I established 
contact with Lutheran leaders, namely, 
the Rev. John J. Stolz, president of the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Australia; the Rev. Dr. E. O. Theile, 
director of Lutheran Missions in New 
Guinea, and others; also the Rev. Canon 
J. S. Needham of the Church of Eng- 
land in Australia, chairman of the Na- 
tional Missionary Council. My purpose 
was to discuss with them the status quo 
of the distressed German Lutheran 
Neuendettelsau Mission at Finschafen, 
New Guinea. This mission, with a con- 
stituency of from 45,000 to 50,000 Chris- 
tians, is located in that part of New 
Guinea which was a colony of Germany 
before World War I and which, until 
the recent occupation by the Japanese, 
was under Australian mandate. 


Internment of Missionaries 

My previous opinion that this mission 
was in acute distress was soon con- 
firmed. The cause of distress was not 
lack of money. Director Theile assured 


me that the financial needs of the mis- 
sion were being at least sufficiently 
supplied by contributions of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council in America. 
The cause of the distress was due to 
the internment of practically all of the 
missionaries. The now leaderless mis- 
sion had been plunged into more or less 
confusion, the program and routine had 
been upset, very real hardships were 
being suffered, and so forth. The out- 
look was gloomy. In an effort to stem 
the impending disintegration of the 
mission and to furnish desperately- 
needed medical services, a group of 
seven American missionaries, among 
them the medical missionary, Dr. Agnes 
Hoeger, was shifted from the contiguous 
Madang Mission of the American Lu- 
theran Church to Finschafen. That 
same wise procedure has been followed 
by the National Lutheran Council in 
other distressed European missions 
throughout the world. The obvious 
objective is to save these missions for 
the Lutheran Church. 

Why did the Australian government 
intern the German missionaries? Are 
they Nazis? Did they commit subver- 
sive acts in New Guinea? These and 
like questions leap to mind and clamor 
for an answer. 

My first interview was held in Ade- 
laide, South Australia, with the Rev. 
John J. Stolz, president of the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Aus- 
tralia. He offered the opinion that the 
large majority of the interned mission- 
aries are not Nazis, but are more or 
less hostile to the whole National So- 
cialist movement and program. There 
is, however, a minority group com- 
prised of younger men who had gone 
to New Guinea from Germany within 
recent years. These men are Nazis, and 
in their internment the Australian gov- 
ernment was fully justified. It was the 
opinion of Pastor Stolz that I should 
strive to secure the release of the non- 
Nazis from the concentration camp, that 
they might return to Finschafen and 
relieve the great distress caused by 
their internment. With this opinion I 
then wholeheartedly concurred. 

For purposes of clarity, let me here 
inject the following. In recent years 
the missionary personnel was aug- 
mented and replacements were sup- 
plied by Germany. These were young 
men—some ordained, others laymen. It 
is not improbable that some or all of 
these young men were Nazi agents, to 
whom National Socialism meant more 
than Christianity and Hitler more than 
Christ. It is not improbable that they 
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simply but subtly and craftily used the 
church as the means to a nefarious end. 
Certain it is that they could not have 
gotten permission to leave Germany 
without the approval and blessing of 
the Nazi regime. There is evidence that 
friction existed between these younger 
men, the Nazis, and the older mission- 
aries who are all stalwart, confessional 
Lutherans. 


Interview with Government 
Officials 

I then proceeded to Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, to seek an interview with high- 
ranking government officials. Access to 
these officials proved easy, for I am on 
terms of close friendship with one of 
the most important of them—a friend- 
ship reaching back to boyhood days. 
An inspection of the files of the cases 
of the interned missionaries established 
conclusively that some of them are 
ardent Nazis, that they had been guilty 
of subversive acts, that they had stirred 
up the natives against the Australian 
government, and the like. So flagrant 
had been the conduct of this minority 
that the government finally determined 
to intern all of the missionaries. The 
innocent were compelled to share the 
punishment of the guilty. I did not pro- 
test this action of the government. It 
was then already clearly foreseen that 
danger of invasion of Australia was 
real, that such an invasion would be 
made by way of New Guinea, and that, 
therefore, every possible source of 
comfort and aid to the enemy should 
be removed. One government official 
rightly contended that the non-Nazis in 
the missionary group should have ex- 
posed and reported the Nazis. Condi- 
tions were revealed as the result of 
government investigation and not as 
the result of disclosures by the non- 
Nazis. 


At the Concentration Camp 


From Melbourne I went to the con- 
centration camp at Tatura, Victoria 
(almost 3,000 miles from New Guinea), 
where the missionaries are interned. 
Thirty-two of them were gathered to- 
gether so that I might have a confer- 
ence with them. It was the frankly- 
expressed expectation of some of them 
soon to be released or rather rescued 
from concentration camp. One man 
said: “In three weeks we will be out 
of here and back in New Guinea.” He 
obviously meant that Australia would 
soon be successfully “blitzed” by the 
Germans or an ally of the Germans 
and that then their positions in New 
Guinea would be restored to them. 
Others of them, especially the older 
men, remained silent during these con- 
versations and merely asked me to 
thank the Lutherans of America for the 
help that was being given to the mis- 
sion. However reluctantly, the convic- 
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tion was forced upon me that these men 
are themselves responsible for their 
present plight and that the government 
of Australia could scarcely have done 
otherwise than to intern all of them. 
I could not now, with good conscience, 
agitate for their release. 


Advice of Canon Needham 

My next interview took place in 
Sydney, New South Wales, with the 
Rev. Canon J. S. Needham of the 
Church of England and chairman of 
the National Missionary Council. The 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Australia enjoys the good will, re- 
spect, and friendship of all Protestant 
groups, and especially of the National 
Missionary Council. Canon Needham 
spoke most appreciatively and com- 
mendingly of all that the Lutheran mis- 
sions had done for New Guinea, and 
congratulated Lutheranism upon hav- 
ing so farsighted, clear-thinking, 
learned, efficient, and congenial a di- 
rector for these missions as the Rev. 
Dr. Theile. Canon Needham has 
rendered valuable services to Dr. 
Theile and the New Guinea missions 
throughout the years. He genuinely 
and deeply deplored the disloyalty of 
certain of the missionaries and bluntly 
opined that nothing could or should be 
done to secure the release of any of 
them at this time. 

(In the hysteria of war Dr. Theile 
was himself interned the latter part of 
last year. He has now been released, 
largely through the good offices of 
Canon Needham. But, if even Dr. 
Theile in Australia was interned, we 
may be quite sure that no others in 
New Guinea were allowed their liberty. 
The internment of Dr. Theile simply 
because of his official connection with 
the mission at Finschafen—Dr. Theile 
is a born Australian, a friend of prom- 
inent Australian statesmen and church- 
men, and a man of unquestioned loy- 
alty—is strong, well-nigh conclusive 
evidence that no German missionaries 
were at Finschafen at the time of the 
Japanese invasion.) 


Dr. Theile Speaks 


From Sydney I journeyed to Bris- 
bane to see Director Theile and spent 
a day and night beneath his hospitable 
roof and in delightful fellowship with 
him and his gracious wife. Let Dr. 
Theile himself speak. I quote from a 
long letter that he wrote to Canon 
Needham on August 13, 1940, a very 
short time before my visit to Brisbane. 


“Dear Canon Needham: 

“....In October last the authorities 
interned eighteen members of staff of 
the Lutheran mission Finschafen in 
New Guinea. When I advised you of 
the fact at the time, I had in mind that 
the National Missionary Council should 


make representations to our govern- 
ment and protest against such measures 
which were placing the very existence 
of the Lutheran mission work in jeop- 
ardy. You will remember how I imme- 
diately withdrew my appeal because I 
found that the men interned were 
members of the Nazi party. 
* * * 

“I have since that time established 
further facts: There are among those 
eighteen members of the staff a few 
really definite Nazis, but the great ma- 
jority of them did not join the Nazi 
party for any political reason. They 
had in mind that the party at home 
would interfere less with the financial 
support of the mission if the members 
of staff were active members of the 
party. I understand that they advised 
the administration of their intentions, 
and the reasons for them, that they re- 
ceived an encouraging reply. I am not 
quite clear whether they advised the 
administrator (for New Guinea) or 
whether their letter was addressed to 
the consul general of Germany at Syd- 
ney, or whether they perhaps wrote to 
both. But I know for a fact that the 
ordained men were never accepted as 


.members of the party; for the party, 


which had expelled from its member- 
ship all servants of the church at home, 
extended its opposition to the ordained 
men on the fields of foreign mission. 

* * * \ 

“In May a further number of Lu- 
theran missionaries were _ interned. 
They included the key men of the mis- 
sion, the superintendent and the busi- 
ness manager. We had, prior to that 
happening, made arrangements that 
one of the American missionaries take 
over the office of superintendent in the 
Finschafen area, and the Rev. F. E. Pietz 
is at present the incumbent of that 
office. 

“A month later a further number of 
Lutheran missionaries were brought to 
the internment camp in Australia. There 
are at present thirty-two of them in- 
terned, twenty-one ordained men, one 
medical doctor, and ten laymen. Of 
these, twenty-nine are from the Fin- 
schafen (German) mission and three 
from Madang (American) mission. The 
latter two are German Nationals. Of 
twenty-seven ordained European mis- 
sionaries who were stationed in the 
Finschafen area, only seven are left or 
they are restricted in their movements. 

“F, Otto THEILE.” 


Conclusions Reached 

Since that letter was written, most 
of the remaining seven German mis- 
sionaries were removed from Fin- 
schafen. I am personally quite convinced 
that all of them were interned. From 
the foregoing we may now draw cer- 
tain reasonable and logical conclusions. 

1. If all of the German missionaries 
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are in internment (I repeat my belief 
that they are) 3,000 miles from New 
Guinea, the allegation that they acted 
as Japanese guides constitutes, indeed, 
a surpassingly “strange tale.” 

2. According to Time, only one of 
them, the sixty-three-year-old Rev. 
Stephan Lehner, is said to have been 
still at Finschafen when the invasion 
began. Let us accept Time’s statement. 
Bearing in mind that the Australian 
government submitted every mission- 
ary to the most rigid and thorough in- 
vestigations and then interned even 
such of whom no evidence of disloyalty 
could be found, must not the Rev. Mr. 
Lehner have given extraordinary dem- 
onstrations of loyalty and proofs of 
anti-Nazism in order to be allowed his 
liberty? If, throughout his long and 
distinguished period of service, he had 
given even one faint indication of pro- 
Nazi leanings, he, too, would have been 
summarily interned. It is my belief that 
he was the spokesman and leader of the 
anti-Nazi group. The government had 
every reason to honor and trust him. 
That this man could be guilty of long 
secret scheming, eventuating in the 
perpetration of so dastardly a deed as. 
leading pagan Japanese against his 
Christian friends and benefactors again 
constitutes a tale which can only be 
labeled as “strange.” 

3. It is alleged that pupils of the mis- 
sionaries, i.e., converted natives, acted 
as guides for the Japanese. A native 
of New Guinea, whether Christian or 
pagan, has a most primitive way of life. 
He is poor. His education—if he has any 
—is limited to bare fundamentals. He is. 
not yet far removed from savagery. He 
is peculiarly susceptible to bribery and 
cajolery. He is powerless against com- 
pulsion. As in Malaya, so in New 
Guinea the Japanese would have met 
no insurmountable difficulty in bribing, 
coaxing, or forcing even Christian na- 
tives to do their unholy bidding. Nor 
does the fact that these guides came 
from the Finschafen district prove that 
they were members of the Neuendet- 
telsau mission. Only a minority of the 
natives in that area are Lutherans! 

It should also be noted that no funds. 
of the National Lutheran Council were 
put directly into the hands of German 
missionaries. They could therefore not. 
have been used for pro-Axis propa- 
ganda. Our gifts to the distressed New 
Guinea mission have been administered 
by Director Theile and by American 
missionaries on the field. 


That, Mr. Editor, is my story! The 
need of distressed missions throughout 
the world is as great as it ever was. I 
hope and pray that Lutheran people will 
not allow their interest in Lutheran 
World Action to dwindle because of 
these newspaper and magazine reports. 
That is all that they are—reports, un= 
proved and probably unprovable. 
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Whdwest Vie. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE CAMPUS CENTER OF 
PASTOR-STUDENT INTEREST 
Rural Life Problems Under Consideration 


As the season’s outstanding religious 
event in this section may well be re- 
corded the Pastor-Student Conference 
of Western Theological Seminary and 
Christian Emphasis Day of Midland 
College, which took place April 16 and 
17 on the college campus, concluding 
with a mass meeting at the Fremont 
City Auditorium. The principal speaker 
was Dr. E. Stanley Jones, best known 
missionary evangelist in America to- 
day. Aside from this main address, Dr. 
Jones gave a lecture to the assembled 
pastors and students in the college 
chapel and also conducted a general 
forum in the afternoon. 

Devotions and meditations at the va- 
rious sessions were in charge of Pas- 
tors W. Churchill, C. B. Harman, D.D., 
W. H. Traub, D.D., Sherman Frederick, 
E. A. Piper, and R. W. Livers, D.D. Dr. 
J. C. Finefrock brought messages about 
the beginnings and progress in India, 
partly illustrated by colored motion 
pictures. A “Symposium on Evangel- 
ism” was presented by Pastors M. A. 
Ritzen, D.D., Victor Moeller, D. E. 
Robison, and L. Siersbeck. Dr. P. W. H. 
Frederick, dean of the seminary, and 
Dr. W. F. Zimmerman, dean of the col- 
lege, together with the Religious Coun- 
cil of Midland College, were in charge 
of the two-day program. 


Church Wipes Out Debt 

The Rev. Edward C. Hansen, pastor 
of St. Matthew’s Church, Johnson, 
Nebr., is rejoicing with his congrega- 
tion over progress made during his six- 
year pastorate. Chief among the ad- 
vances, and uppermost in the minds of 
his people right now, is the complete 
wiping out of the debt which had re- 
mained after their beautiful brick 
church was dedicated in 1926 at a cost 
of $45,500 (not including the voluntary 
labor). At that time $12,000 had to be 
carried over for later payment. But the 
subsequent economic collapse of farm- 
ing and poor crops made this a heavier 
burden than was at first anticipated. 
Nevertheless, faithfully the members 
whittled the debt down until but $5,300 
remained. This Pastor Hansen under- 
took to tackle and get rid of in one big 
campaign during the past winter. Last 
year’s good prices for farm products 
seemed to offer an opportune time. His 
farmers fell in line, and, aided by the 
auxiliaries, at the recent annual meet- 
ing the complete liquidation of the debt 
burden could be reported. 

Other heartening developments in 
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the life of the church concern the in- 
crease in church school attendance, 
which is 86 per cent during the past five 
years. The confirmed membership is 
30 per cent higher. The class of thir- 
teen confirmands at Easter has not been 
exceeded in number by any since the 
church’s organization in 1906. The Lu- 
ther League has 23 active members. St. 
Matthew’s Church is located in a rural 
community which has nine Lutheran 
churches in a circle of fifteen miles; 
therefore the accomplishments of Pas- 
tor Hansen and his faithful congrega- 
tion are the more to be commended. 


Rural Institutes 


The Nebraska Christian Rural Fel- 
lowship Institute which will be held 
June 22-26 at the College of Agricul- 
ture, Lincoln, Nebr., will have as one 
of the principal speakers Dr. F. C. 
Wiegman, president of Midland Col- 
lege, who will give two addresses. Al- 
though the Roman Catholics have had 
a series of regional rural life confer- 
ences in Nebraska this year, their ex- 
ecutive secretary on rural work, Msgr. 
L. G. Ligutti, will be with this Prot- 
estant institute for two days, sharing 
with them observations and methods 
for a better rural America from the 
Catholic viewpoint. Dr. Charles H. 
Patterson of the University of Nebraska 
Philosophy Department will again, as 
in previous years, lecture on the He- 
brew prophets with application to mod- 
ern social and economic problems. 


The Nebraska Training School for 
Town and Country Ministers is but one 
of more than forty similar institutes 
taking place all over the nation, lasting 
from a few days to terms of two and 
four weeks. The courses offered have 
a practical bent and are increasingly 
based upon the problems faced by the 
minister in the small town or rural 
parish. The purposes of these special 
schools are to assist ministers to be- 
come acquainted with tested methods 
of town and country church work, to 
interpret trends of country life, to pro- 
mote fellowship among rural ministers, 
and to increase the contacts of min- 
isters with national and state leaders in 
agriculture as a way of life. A list of 
the schools in all sections of our coun- 
try may be obtained from this writer 
at 1614 D Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Frieden’s Church of Home City, Kan., 
recently dedicated their new basement 
which had been constructed at a cost 
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of $1,000. The cost was cared for on the 
day of dedication. The new addition 
facilitates the social and educational 
activities of the church. The basement 
is one of the achievements in the long- 
time pastorate of the Rev. H. L. Lenser. 

Fifteen towns in Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Missouri heard the Midland Ora- 
torio Chorus present “The Seven Last 
Words of Christ” by Dubois. 


The forthcoming celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the starting of 
Western Theological Seminary in 1943 
is beginning to be impressed upon those 
close to the institution by the publica- 
tion of a special history of the sem- 
inary, “The Western.” This history in- 
cludes a register of all graduates, their 
location and activities. A special sec- 
tion is provided for the members of the 
faculty during these fifty years. The 
publication .may be secured for one 
dollar from the business manager, the 
Rev. Paul Close, at the seminary. 


The Board of Trustees of Midland 
College and Western Theological Sem- 
inary, Fremont, Nebr., have urged the 
eight supporting United Lutheran 
Church district synods to adopt a 60- 
cent per capita appropriation for the 
two institutions. Reductions in the stu- 
dent body caused by war conditions 
and the elimination of other heretofore 
important income sources has made this 
action necessary. The board estimates, 
when their action is synodically ap- 
proved, to raise by this means an addi- 
tional $15,000. 


Seventy-five Years a State 

March 1, 1942, was important for the 
State of Nebraska, for just seventy-five 
years ago that territory assumed state- 
hood. It marked the beginning of a 
missionary period which, on the one 
hand, planted churches indiscrimin- 
ately where fewer would have sufficed, 
and on the other hand, neglected the 
stream of Lutherans elsewhere who 
since then have crowded other com- 
munions. Abandoned church buildings 
all over this territory bear witness to 
the mistakes of the fathers. 


The Rev. Victor Moeller of St. Peter’s 
Parish, north of Falls City, Nebr., re- 
ports in his quarterly Messenger that 
his salary has been “considerably” 
raised and expresses due appreciation 
to those “who have met our expecta- 
tion.” The raise is in keeping with the 
considerable increase in farm values, 
owing to the large amounts of oil now 
being struck in that neighborhood. 


The Rev. R. D. Kerstetter, pastor of 
First Church, St. Joseph, Mo., and his 
congregation are co-operating with the 
St. Joseph Council of Churches in 
carrying on a program of weekday re- 
ligious education in the public schools. 
Results are said to be gratifying. En- 
rollment is 959 and growing steadily. 
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Dynamic DDiecik 


PENITENTIAL ATMOSPHERE OF EASTER SEASON MARKED 
Plans for Lutheran Chapel at Michigan State College 


EpreHaAny Lutheran Church (Mis- 

souri Synod) was one of the show 
places in Detroit Easter Sunday. An- 
nually William S. Knudsen and his 
family, members of this parish, donate 
Easter lilies, flowers and plants with 
which Epiphany Church is decorated in 
a most elaborate and artistic manner 
from altar to the front entrance. The 
daily papers carried pictures Easter 
Monday. It is a matter of interest that 
Mr. Knudsen, formerly president of 
General Motors, was recently made 
Lieutenant General in the United 
States Army by President Roosevelt 
and placed in charge of the War De- 
partment’s production program. We 
are happy that we have men of such 
caliber in the Lutheran Church. The 
President is quoted as saying: “Bill 
Knudsen is one of the great production 
men of the world.” 
_ It is reported that Lenten and Easter 
services were better attended here than 
in former years. It is about time De- 
troiters and the whole world get on 
their knees before God in penitence. 
Again the Detroit Council of Churches 
held daily noonday Lenten services at 
the Lafayette Theater. Among the 
prominent preachers brought to De- 
troit for these services was Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder, pastor of the Lutheran 
Church of the Reformation, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Not only did splendid au- 
diences hear these men at the theater, 
but their sermons were broadcast. This 
was the second year Dr. Blackwelder 
has come in this capacity to Detroit. 
He is one of the outstanding preachers 
in the Lutheran Church in America. 

Detroiters also had the pleasure of 
listening to some unusual Lenten music 
over the radio, furnished by the Wit- 
tenberg College Choir. The penitential 
atmosphere in this city was greatly en- 
hanced by the oldest Passion Play in 
the world. It ran for two weeks in the 
Masonic Temple auditorium and made 
a profound impression upon the multi- 
tudes who saw Anton Meier (Christus) 
and his marvelous cast as they dra- 
matically told the imperishable story of 
those eight memorable days of the life 
of Jesus between Palm Sunday and 
Easter two thousand years ago. Sorrow 
and repentance reached the height of 
their impressiveness when industrial 
Detroit closed its business, and every 
man, woman and child was given an 
opportunity to attend a Three-hour 
Good Friday service held in almost 
every theater in the city and in many 
of the churches. 
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Lutheran Chapel at State College 
Under the auspices of the Lutheran 
Student Fellowship Board at Michigan 
State College, Lansing, an effort is be- 
ing made to build a Lutheran chapel 
and parish hall adjacent to the college 
campus, costing $50,000. For more than 
ten years a Lutheran Student Club has 
been maintained at State College, 
where at least 400 Lutheran students 
are in attendance annually. In 1941 an 
All-Lutheran Student congregation was 
organized, and the Rev. William Young 
was called as student pastor. The con- 
gregation enrolls students from nine 
Lutheran bodies, and is harmoniously 
and effectively endeavoring to fill the 
spiritual needs of Lutheran students at 
this institution. The newly formed con- 
gregation has a regular board of trus- 
tees and a church council. Plans for 
the structure have been drawn and a 
campaign organization in the various 


‘synodical bodies in this area is being 


set up. These Lutheran boys and girls 
are appealing to their congregations 
back home to help in this Christian 
leadership undertaking in order that 
Lutheran students at State College may 
be held true to the faith of our fathers. 


Joint Lutheran Conference 

A very unusual conference between 
the Intersynodical Lutheran Pastors’ 
Association and the American Lutheran 
Pastors’ Association, both of Detroit, 
was held Easter Monday in Christ 
Church. At the morning session the 
Rev. Dr. C. B. Gohdes, professor of 
Church History and Philosophy at Cap- 
ital University, Columbus, Ohio, pre- 
sented the following theses: “Lutheran 
Co-operation and Co-ordination,” “The 
United Lutheran Church and the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church Doctrinal Agree- 
ment for Union,” and “A Spirit-em- 
powered and Christ-mastered Church 
and Ministry Necessary.” Dr. Carrol 
J. Rockey led the discussion. After Dr. 
Gohdes had made his presentation, the 
pastors felt they had listened to a theo- 
logian, scholar and churchman of au- 
thority. In the afternoon, the Rev. 
Harold Yochum addressed the confer- 
ence on “Preaching Today.” The dis- 
cussion was led by the Rev. C. F. 
Stickles. The Rev. Paul Wilson re- 
ported on “The Catholic Church and 
Intermarriage,” which was openly dis- 
cussed, as was an exegesis on “The 
Resurrection of Lazarus” presented by 
the Rev. Emil Kuehn. The Rev. W. E. 
Sund presented “The Lutheran World 
Action Appeal.” 
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Today Detroit, the beating heart of 
industrial America, is a place of steel, 
brick, stone, tall buildings and roaring 
factories. It is a city of many races, 
colors and tongues all working day and 
night in the mad drama of production. 
Some look upon it as the arsenal of 
democracy. In the midst of this, if you 
would see the real Detroit, you must 
not overlook its almost two million 
peace-loving people and more than 
four hundred churches. 

Michigan, the playground of the 
Middle West, will soon welcome you to 
its many refreshing summer resorts. 


MISS INEZ SEAGLE 
COMMISSIONED FOR WORK 
AMONG JEWS 

Patm Sunpay at Emmanuel Lutheran 
Church, Lincolnton, N. C., was a full 
day, rich in spiritual blessings. The 
services included the church school 
session, the Chief Service at eleven 
o'clock; a baptismal service, a corner- 
stone-laying for their new educational 
building, and a district Brotherhood in 
the afternoon; and the evening vespers. 

Most impressive was the dedication 
of young life to the service of God at 
the eleven o’clock service, when a fine 
class of young people was received by 
confirmation and a consecrated young 
member of the congregation, Miss Inez 
Seagle, was commissioned as a mission- 
ary to serve in the Lutheran Mission 
to the Jews in Baltimore, Maryland. 

Miss Seagle had accepted the call of 
the Board of American Missions to 
serve in the Salem Hebrew Lutheran 
Mission in Baltimore after having been 
recommended to that Board by the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church, which society 
assumes her support. 

The sermon was preached by the 
pastor of the congregation, L. A. 
Thomas, D.D. The act of commission- 
ing was performed by J. L. Morgan, 
D.D., president of the North Carolina 
Synod. Mrs. John M. Cook of Concord, 
N. C., was the appointed representative 
of the Women’s Missionary Society and 
presented Miss Seagle for commission- 
ing. 

Miss Seagle is a graduate of Lenoir 
Rhyne College and has taught for two 
years in the Lincolnton schools. During 
this time she has been tireless in mis- 
sionary service. Outstanding and pop- 
ular has been her work in reviewing 
mission study books for congregational 
societies, gladly driving as much as 
fifty miles after school to meet after- 
noon and evening classes and back 
again to be ready for school next morn- 
ing. We wish for her every blessing in 
her new field of service. 

Miss Seagle left later the same day 
to begin her work in Baltimore. 
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All hing Cape Vows 


A UNIQUE SUNDAY SCHOOL RECORD 
Encouraging Reports of the Easter Season 


THERE seemed to be a fine Christian 
interest manifested during the Easter 
season. Some pastors felt that the 
Lenten season of services did not re- 
ceive the attention and loyalty on the 
part of our people that we have a right 
to expect, but Easter was a banner day 
in most of our churches. The open-air 
sunrise service was again sponsored by 
Grace Church, Altoona, at the large 
cricket field, and drew a good congre- 
gation, as did the many sunrise serv- 
ices held in the churches of our area. 
Communion records were consistently 
high, which again reveals that our peo- 
ple are not giving up those things that 
are true and eternal. The weeks and 
months following this day of the Resur- 
rection will show the sincerity and 
faithfulness of church members, but we 
dare not forget that once more Easter 
testified to the truth of the risen Lord. 
With many of our young men bearing 
arms and many folks in defense work, 
we were brought tragically close to the 
crying need of the world—Christ Jesus 
in the hearts of all people. 


Weekday Religious Education 

We are hearing more and more about 
religious instruction classes in co- 
operation with the public school sys- 
tem. Many communities already have 
such plans whereby school pupils are 
excused from certain periods in order 
to attend such classes. The latest com- 
munity in our Conference to adopt such 
a plan is Claysburg in Blair County. 
The five Protestant and the Catholic 
churches and their leaders are co- 
operating in the work. Participation on 
the part of the students is voluntary, 
and all classes are being held in Grace 
Reformed Church, located across the 
street from the school buildings. The 
Rev. L. J. Karshner, pastor of our 
church at Claysburg, is serving as a 
member of the teaching staff. 


Anniversaries 

A happy day at Trinity Church, 
Altoona, of which the writer is pastor, 
was marked by a special service in ob- 
servance of the fifty-fifth anniversary 
of the Sunday school. Dr. C. P. Swank 
of Philadelphia, missionary superinten- 
-dent of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
was the guest preacher. A service com- 
bining the Sunday school and worship 
service was held at ten o’clock. Var- 
ious departmental superintendents, to- 
gether with three former general su- 
perintendents participated. An unusual 
feature of the morning was the pres- 


By Ratpx W. Birk 


ence of a group of thirteen men who at- 
tended Trinity Sunday school as a class 
of seventeen boys fifty-five years ago. 
To enrich this feature the teacher of 
that class, Mrs. J. W. McCoy, still 
active as superintendent of the Home 
Department, was present with the 
group. 


Extensive improvements to the prop- 
erty has been planned by Zion congre- 
gation, Hollidaysburg, the Rev. M. 
Stanley Kemp pastor. At a recent con- 
gregational meeting they voted to com- 
plete the work during the spring and 
summer so that they will be ready for 
the annual meeting of the Conference 
next October. The meeting will mark 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Alleghany Synod, which was organized 
in the Hollidaysburg church. The con- 
templated improvements will include 
repainting of the building, the rebuild- 
ing and enlarging of the pipe organ 
with the addition of memorial chimes, 
and remodeling of the sanctuary. 


Salem congregation of the Bellwood 
Charge, the Rev. Russel P. Knoebel 
pastor, held a service of gratitude and 
praise to mark the dedication of the 
new pews which were recently installed. 
Dr. M. R. Hamsher of Harrisburg, pres- 
ident of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, preached the sermon. Pastor 
Knoebel and his people have been very 
busy the past year improving and 
beautifying this bulwark of the faith, 
and deserve credit for giving the con- 
gregation a much improved house of 
worship. 


The Rev. Francis A. Daehling has 
accepted the call to become pastor of 
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the newly organized Christ Church of © 
Westmont, near Johnstown. This ener- 
getic and promising group of Lutherans 
began to hold services more than a year 
ago and Pastor Daehling has been lead- 
ing the work since last July. The con- 
gregation was formally recognized at a 
meeting the early part of March under 
the leadership of Dr. C. P. Swank of 
Philadelphia, missionary superintendent 
of the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 
Christ Church promises to become one 
of the outstanding churches of the 
“Flood City” area, and is being pro- 
moted in one of the finest residential 
sections of the rapidly developing sec- 
tion. Pastor Daehling is a native of 
Philadelphia and a graduate of Gettys- 
burg College and the Philadelphia The- 
ological Seminary. He is licensed by 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod and 
will be ordained by that body at their 
annual meeting in May at Allentown. 


Chaplains 

The Rev. Howard K. Hilner, pastor 
of Zion Church, Meyersdale, Somerset 
County, has received a commission as 
chaplain, first lieutenant in the United 
States Army, and has reported for duty 
at Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill. He has 
served the Meyersdale congregation for 
the past ten years and was serving as 
president of the Meyersdale Minis- 
terium. He is a graduate of Gettysburg 
College and Theological Seminary and 
has done graduate work at Union Sem- 
inary, New York. He has also served 
pastorates at New Cumberland and 
Watsontown. 


Grace Church, Altoona, voted at a 
recent congregational meeting to ex- 
tend the one-year leave of absence 
granted their pastor, the. Rev. Burleigh 
A. Peters, to a period covering the 
duration of the war. Pastor Peters is 
now serving as army chaplain and is 
stationed in the State of Louisiana. 
Since leaving encampment at Indian- 
town Gap, Pa., he has resigned his po- 
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These men were members of a class of seventeen boys at Trinity Sunday School, 
Altoona, Pa., fifty-five years ago. Their teacher, Mrs. J. W. McCoy, 
is still active in the school 
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sition as Pennsylvania State Senate 
chaplain, which post he held for several 
years. Supply Pastor C. Max Huddle 
was elected to continue his efficient 
services with the congregation until the 
return of Pastor Peters. 


The death of the Rev. H. N. Walker 
at Bellwood, where he had been teach- 
ing in the high school since giveng up 
the active ministry, was a shock to his 
many friends. While not in the best of 
health, he was able to be about and 
was not thought to be in a serious con- 
dition. While devoting most of his time 
to the teaching profession, he often 
supplied the pulpits of the churches of 
our conference. Pastor Walker served 
the Bellwood Charge a number of years 
ago. Funeral services were held at his 
home in Bellwood March 28. 


Nova Scotia News 


By Doucias A. ConraD 


Durine the past month two of the 
parishes of the Nova Scotia Synod have 
_ become vacant. The Rev. George Innes 
of the Lunenburg Parish has been 
granted leave of absence and will enter 
_ the Canadian army as Lutheran chap- 
lain for the Halifax district. He took 
up his new duties at Halifax April 15. 
_ Captain Innes has done a good work 
among the Norwegians stationed in 
Lunenburg. He has ministered to them 
spiritually, instructed them in the Eng- 
lish language, and has been of general 
help. We extend to him our best wishes 
in his new work. 


The Rev. V. J. Monk resigned from 
the Midville Parish and preached his 
last sermon March 22. He has enlisted 
in the R. C. A. F. as a radio technician 
and took up his new duties at London, 
Ontario, April 1. We also extend to him 
our best wishes, and hope that at the 
end of the war, he will again take up 
the work of the pastorate. 


Confirmation was administered in 
many of the churches on Palm Sunday. 
At Halifax, five were received by con- 
firmation, one by adult baptism, and 
two by letters of transfer. At St. Paul’s, 
Bridgewater, Pastor Whitteker con- 
firmed fifteen, baptized one adult, and 
received one by letter of transfer. The 
annual reunion of confirmands was 
held Palm Sunday evening in Resur- 
rection Church, Halifax, when a goodly 
number of those who were confirmed in 
years gone by were present to renew 
their vows. 


Holy Week and Easter services 
brought large attendances at Resurrec- 
tion Church, Halifax. Thursday and 
Friday afternoons of Holy Week the 
church was open for private prayers, 
and many availed themselves of this 


privilege of coming to the house of 
God and communing with Him in 
prayer. A children’s service was held 
Good Friday, and the response to this 
was so gratifying that it will become 
an annual event. The Sunrise Service 
was held at seven o’clock Easter Sun- 
day. At the Easter services the attend- 
ances were considerably better than 
last year. 


A Second Fire 

The premises used by our Norwegian 
brethren has again been destroyed by 
fire, the second time within less than 
six months. The fire broke out at 11.30 
P. M. Good Friday, and within a short 
time the part used as a canteen and 
reading room was completely de- 
stroyed. Their church did not suffer 
much damage from the fire, but the 
water took its toll of the equipment. 
They must now look for other quarters 
in which to carry on their work among 
merchant seamen. In the meantime 
Resurrection Church has been placed 
at their disposal. On Easter morning 
we were privileged to have many of 
the men worship with us, and the Rev. 
B. Hindal of the mission took part in 


the service and spoke to his fellow- 


countrymen in their own language. 


Planning Weekday Religious 
Schools 

For the past year, a committee rep- 
resentative of all the denominations in 
the province, has been working on a 
plan for religious education in the pub- 
lic schools. The government, through 
the Department of Education, is giving 
much help in this endeavor, and says 
that as soon as a plan is agreed upon 
by the various church bodies, it will be 
put in operation in the schools of the 
province. Teachers will receive spe- 
cial instruction in the normal schools, 
and pupils from the time that they en- 
ter school until they graduate will be 
expected to attend classes in religion 
each year. The committee has made 
slow progress. The plan, when approved 
by the committee, must also be ap- 
proved by the various church bodies 
in convention, before it is presented to 
the government for final action. The 
president of synod has appointed the 
Rev. Douglas A. Conrad as the rep- 
resentative of the Lutheran Church 
on this committee. 


Cc. B. C. BROADCAST 

Dr. N. Willison of the Lutheran Sem- 
inary at Saskatoon, Canada, has been 
invited by the National Religious Ad- 
visory Council of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation to broadcast a 
“Church of the Air” Service from Win- 
nipeg May 31 at 3.30 P. M., Central 
Wartime, or 2.30 P. M., Mountain War- 
time. 


SPECIAL 
SERVICES 


A Service Form for Use of 
Prayer Assemblies 


THE ORISONS 
A Fellowship of Prayer 


Materialincludes: THE ORISONS 
—a pamphlet with form of service 
for distribution to those present. 
15 cents a copy; $1.50 a dozen; 
$12.00 a hundred. THE ORISONS’ 
PRAYER CARD — to be distrib- 
uted one to each person before 
the service. 85 cents a hundred; 
$7.50 a thousand. THE ORISONS’ 
SCRIPTURE VERSE CARD 
PACKET—a set of fifty selected 
Scripture verse cards for distri- 
bution at the close of a service. 
15 cents a packet. 


Order of Service for Rogationtide 
and Blessing of the Fields 


This particular form has been pre- 
pared by the Committee on Common 
Service Book so that our churches de- 
siring to observe Rural Life Sunday 
would have something that would 
serve the purpose satisfactorily. 


This four-page folder includes not 
only an order of service for use at the 
usual hour of morning worship, but 
also one in the nature of “Blessing of 
the Fields” for use at a special after- 
noon service. 


Price, 5 cents; 25 cents a dozen; 
$1.50 a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 
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Chaplains 


Hayinc been appointed a chaplain, 
U.S. Army, and called to active service 
at Fort Dix, N. J., the Rev. William 
Refus Rings brought his pastorate in 
the North Baltimore Parish, Ohio, to a 
close on Easter. The parish consists of 
St. Luke’s, North Baltimore, and Trin- 
ity congregation, Arcadia. During his 
six-year pastorate here Mr. Rings bap- 
tized 75 children and adults; confirmed 
34 youth, and received 103 persons into 
membership; and officiated at 21 mar- 
riages and 53 funerals. The properties 
of both congregations were greatly im- 
proved and sound financial methods 
introduced. 

During this pastorate Mr. Rings has 
served as Tract Secretary for the Ohio 
Synod and has supervised the selection 
and distribution of more than half a 
million tracts. 


The Rev. Herbert M. Payne, pastor 
of the Church of Our Saviour, Lans- 
downe, Md., tendered his resignation 
as pastor to become a chaplain in the 
United States Naval Reserves, with the 
grade of Junior Lieutenant. He has en- 
listed for the duration, and has been 
granted an indefinite leave of absence. 
The parsonage will be at the disposal 
of his family. A farewell dinner was 
given in his honor by his congregation 
at which 200 were present. Lt.-Com. 
H. N. Wheeler of the Naval Reserve 
spoke briefly on this occasion. 

Mr. Payne has done an exceptionally 
fine piece of work in Lansdowne, his 
pastorate since he entered the ministry 
eight years ago. He found the congre- 
gation burdened with a large building 
debt, and through the co-operation of 


the Board of American Missions has 
refinanced the debt in such a way that 
60 per cent of the original yearly inter- 
est charges have been saved and are 
being applied to reduce the principal 
indebtedness. His work among young 
people has been particularly effective. 
A recent check of church attendance 
has revealed that more than 70 per cent 
of the attendants at services are under 
twenty-five years of age. 


The Rev. Warner E. Holmgren, pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church, Minerva, Ohio, 
and St. John’s, New Franklin, Ohio, 
tendered his resignation of this pastor- 
ate April 5. Pastor Holmgren was 
given the commission of chaplain in the 
Army and reported for active duty 
April 11 at Indiantown Gap, Pa. 

Mr. Holmgren’s resignation termin- 
ated a pastorate of four years, in which 
the Minerva Church paid all benev- 
olences in full and conducted a strong 
stewardship program. The New Frank- 
lin Church added a basement and re- 
decorated the interior. This rural con- 
gregation is happy that an altar, pulpit, 
lectern, altar cross, lectern Bible, para- 
ments, and choir robes were recently 
installed. The farewell sermon was 
preached on Easter to large congrega- 
tions. 


ONE CONGREGATION’S STORY 
(Continued from page 9) 


of 1924 has it had a full-time minister. 
Till that time it had only supply pas- 
tors, and often sermons were read from 
a book by members of the congrega- 
tion. It is now a member of the West 
Virginia Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America and has a Women’s 
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Missionary Society and a Luther 
League. 

Though there were only three coun- 
cil members at first, there are now five 
members besides the secretary, treas- 
urer and benevolence treasurer. The 
pastor is not recognized as a member 
of the council. Each year a member is 
elected for two years and one for three 
years. The one serving his third year 
acts as president of the council. In spite 
of the age of this congregation, it has 
had only three full-time pastors prior 
to the pastorate of the Rev. J. Bruce 
Kaufman. They were the Rev. P. L. 
Miller, the Rev. J. W. Groth, and the 
Rev. Eugene DeJerus of New Haven, 
West Virginia. The confirmed member- 
ship numbers nearly 100; the com- 
municant membership for 1940 was 79. 


Construction Work on Church 

The present building, a frame struc- 
ture, was completed in 1888. When the 
recent construction work began it was: 
40 feet in length, 28 feet in width, and 
15 feet in height. There was a platform 
about 27 inches high and six feet wide 
across the front interior. A large box 
pulpit was placed on the front center 
of it. In front of the pulpit was a lower 
platform on which was the altar with a 
rail and banisters forming a semi-circle 
in front of it. In 1940, these were re- 
moved, and a new platform was con- 
structed which is eight feet wide and. 
fourteen inches high. By building a 
structure on the outside and cutting 
through the front interior a chancel 
was made. The platform in the chancel 
is one step higher than the large one. 
In building the structure on the back 
of the church the one end was extended 
far enough to allow space for a storage 


Gettysburg College 


Where Modern Youth 1s Fitted 
For A Modern World 


This oldest of Lutheran Colleges in America offers a balanced 


Liberal Arts education for both young men and women. 


ANNUAL SUBFRESHMAN DAY, MAY 9, when all those 
interested in furthering their education are invited to be 


guests of the College. 


For information write: 


HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., Pres 
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If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


The Ghost of 
Frankenstein 
(Univ.) 

Lon Chaney 
C. Hardwicke 
Bela Lugosi 


Kathleen (MGM) 
Laraine Day 
Felix Bressart 
H. Marshall 
Gail Patrick 
Shirley Temple 


Lady for a Night 
(Rep.) 
Edith Barrett 
Joan Blondell 
R. Middleton 
John Wayne 


Paris Calling 
(Univ.) 
Elizabeth 

Bergner 
Basil Rathbone 
Randolph Scott 


Reap the Wild 
Wind (Par.) 
P. Goddard 
R. Massey 
R. Milland 
L. Overman 
John Wayne 


Tarzan’s Secret 


Treasure (MGM) 


C. Hickman 
M. O’Sullivan 
J. Sheffield 
J. Weismuller 


Horror film, with the son of 
the former doctor carrying 
on in experiments to create 
synthetic human life. Re- 


sulting monster causes . 


usual havoc, is finally over- 
come. 


Drama of adolescence, in 
which a problem child is 
set on road to happiness 
when neglectful father is 
shown his duty by young 
psychiatrist who gains 
child’s confidence. 


Horror piled on horror in grizzly 
succession. An ingenious concoction, 
better let alone. 


A simple story, sensitively done, 
with an understanding approach to 
problems of adolescence. Unasswm- 
ing, interesting. Meas C 


Melodrama. Gambling ship 
proprietress buys self a 
marriage into old family in 
effort to become a “lady,” 
suffers cruelties, returns to 
old life. 


Impossibly melodramatic, the story 
artificial, the characterizations over- 
drawn and unreal. Implausible. 


Melodrama built around 
underground activities _in 
Paris after German inva- 
sion, its hero an American 
in R. A. F. who has been 
forced down behind Ger- 
man lines. 


Although plot is interesting and 
timely, the action somehow does not 
quite come through smoothly, with 
loose ends that are never resolved. 
Characters, too, are not clearly de- 
fined. A good story lost in the tell- 
ing. M 


Melodrama based on mid- 
nineteenth century activ- 
ities of “wreckers,”’ who 
recover cargo from ships 
driven on Florida reefs, 
with romance, storm, 
brawls, murder and a fight 
with a giant squid. 


An ambitious film in technicolor, 
done with considerable sweep and 
gusto. Dialogue and characteriza- 
tions stilted. For those who like 
action, no matter how gory, there is 
enough and to spare. Violent, color- 
ful. WEE 


Adventure in Tarzan series, 
with hunters from outside 
world bringing discord into 
jungle paradise until finally 
sent packing. 


ishing Virginian. 


First portions are delightfully im- 
aginative, with excellent perform- 
ance by animals. Then come scenes 
of such barbaric horror as to be 
almost ludicrous. Over-emphasis on 
horror. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Babes on Broadway, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The 
Great Dictator, Hay Foot, It Started With Eve, The Reluctant Dragon, The Van- 


For Mature Audience: The Adventures of Martin Eden, All That Money Can 
Buy, Birth of the Blues, Blossoms in the Dust, Citizen Kane, The Forgotten Vil- 
lage, The Girl from Leningrad, Here Comes Mr. Jordan, Hold Back the Dawn, 
How Green Was My Valley, H. M. Pulham, Esq., Ku Kan, The Little Foxes, Major 
Barbara, The Man Who Came to Dinner, The Men in Her Life, Mr. V., One Foot 
in Heaven, Remember the Day, Sergeant York, The Stars Look Down, Sullivan’s 
Travels, Suspicion, Target for Tonight, To Be or Not to Be. 


room at one end of the chancel. A new 
pulpit, altar, and lectern were made of 
black walnut lumber by Eldon, John, 
Herbert and Glenn Schmidt, all mem- 
bers of the congregation. A new hard- 
wood floor was put in the church, the 
building was painted inside and out- 
side, and new moulding and enamel 
were put on the old homemade pews. 


A chair and a rug for the large plat- 
form were given by the women of the 
church. Another chair, and a rug for 
the chancel ‘were given as memorials. 
A pulpit Bible was given by the pastor. 

The outside of the church looked 
much like a one-room schoolhouse. It 
was given a churchly appearance by 
the addition of a vestibule and bell 
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THIS YEAR IT’S 


ATLANTIC CITY B 


AND, ‘THAT MEANS 


FOR A HEALTH VACATION 
Renew vitality at this sunny 
seashore resort. Extra com- 
forts cost less. 250 rooms, 
“Ship’s Sun Deck”, excep- 
tional food. Weekly from 
$32.50 per person, double. 
} WEEK-END OFFER 
AS $ | per person, double 
Low i room, bath, all 
meals Fri. to Sun.; P 


or Sat. to Mon. 
PENN AVE. © PAUL AUCHTER, Mer. 


* 
Br PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc 
175 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 


STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J. 


| STAINED ries Rew S 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


18a Taras reset eerce] 94) 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MARION 
COELEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 


years of High School 


in famous “blue 

grass’ region of Vir- 

ginia. Liberal Arts, 

Pre-library, Pre- 

nursing, Pre-jour- 
nalism, Pre-Social woe: Education, Business 
Education, Home Economics, Music, Speech, 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere of 
Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $475.00 to 
$520.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


tower. A bell was presented by Mr. 
and Mrs. George Albers of West Union, 
two of the older members of the con- 
gregation. A little gas stove for the 
vestibule was presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Hinter. There were also 
donations of cash. Most of the lumber 
and much of the labor were donated by 
members of the congregation. Due to 
the sacrifices made by individuals and 
families, these improvements have been 
made without incurring a debt. Gas 
lights will probably be replaced with 
electric lights, since an electric line was 
put in by the church recently. 

Visitors are always welcome to this 
little country church. What this small 
congregation has done in a material 
way not only reveals their interest in 
the church but also seems to have put 
new life into the congregation. 
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SYNODS 


The fifth annual convention of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Allentown, Pa., George A. Greiss, D.D., 
pastor, May 18-21. The convention will open 
with the celebration of the Holy Communion, 
Monday, May 18, at 7.45 P. M. 

Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Illinois Synod will convene in St. Mark’s 
Church, 6337 Clayton Road, St. Louis, Mo., the 
Rev. Frederick F. Mueller, Ph.D., pastor, May 
18-21. 

The Brotherhood Convention will be held 
Monday, and the Laymen’s Banquet will be held 
in Faith Church Monday evening. 

The meeting of synod will open with the 
Service of Holy Communion Tuesday at 9.00 
A. M. President Armin G. Weng will preach 
the sermon. George J. Curran, Sec. 


The ninety-fifth annual convention of the 
Indiana Synod will be held in St. Luke’s 
Church, Market and First Sts., Logansport, Ind., 
the ee G. Charles Goering pastor, May 11 
to 14. 

The Service of Holy Communion Monday eve- 
ning at 7.45. Formal opening of synod Tuesday 
morning at 9.00 o’clock. Business sessions daily 
at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Ordination Service 
Wednesday evening at 7.45. 

Credentials of delegates and reservations for 
entertainment on the Harvard Plan should be 
in the hands of the pastor loci by May 5. 

G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Michigan Synod will be held in Redeemer 
Church, Lansing, Mich., May 11-13. Opening 
session with devotions at 1.00 P. M., Monday, 


THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY AT PHILADELPHIA 


(MT. AIRY) 
LUTHER D. REED, President 


SEVENTY-NINTH YEAR BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1942 


For catalog and information address: 
FREDERIC W. FRIDAY, Registrar 


*RGEISSLER INC. 
450 SDH AVE.NEAR ee 
Church Furnishings 


{N CARVED WOOD AND |] Gi 
MARBLE- BRASS - SILVER q D 


FABRICS + WINDOWS 
Gowrs for Pulpit and Choir 
Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 


ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


re M. HALL, INC. 417 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England 


Roanoke College 


Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 


Four-year college of the Synod of Vir- 
Pre-profes- 
sional work in law, dentistry, medicine, 
pharmacy, or engineering. Strong depart- 


ginia. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


May 11. The president will preach at the Serv- 
ice of Holy Communion at 8.00 P. M. 

At the synodical banquet Tuesday, 6.30 P. M., 
the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, Secretary of Pro- 
meee of the United Lutheran Church, will 
speak. 

eeleeates desiring entertainment in a home 

are asked to write the Rev. A. C. Larsen, 220 

S. Hosmer St., Lansing, as soon as possible. 
William S. Avery, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod in the Mid- 
west will hold its fifty-third annual convention 
at St. John’s Church, Schuyler, Nebr., the Rev. 
W. G. Goemmel pastor, May 6-10. The opening 
service will be held Wednesday evening, May 6. 

Lorin John Wolff, Sec. 


The 195th annual convention (the Muhlen- 
berg Bicentennial Convention) of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and the Adjacent States will be held in the 
Church of the Holy Communion, Chestnut 
Street between 21st and 22d, Philadelphia, Pa., 
J. Henry Harms, D.D., pastor, beginning May 
18 at 2.00 P. M., with the Order for the Open- 
ing of Synods. The Joint Communion_ Service 
of the Ministerium and the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society will be held in the Church of the 
Holy Communion, Monday evening at 8.00 
o’clock. 

A mass meeting commemorating the Bicen- 
tennial will be held in the Academy of Music, 
Broad and Locust Streets, Tuesday, May 18, at 
8.30 P. M. with a pageant by a Muhlenberg 
College cast and an address by President Knubel 
of e United Lutheran Church; President 
Pfatteicher of the Ministerium, and President 
Hamsher of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
and the Muhlenberg College Choir participat- 
ing. Tickets at 57 cents, $1.14 and $2.28, as well 
as boxes, are still available. 

The Ordination Service will be held at St. 
Michael-Zion Church, 228 N. Franklin Street, 
celebrating its 200th anniversary this year, 
Wednesday evening, May 20, at 8.00 o’clock. 
Sermon by John C. Fisher, D.D. 

William L. Stough, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nebraska 
will meet for its seventieth annual convention 
in St. Paul’s Church, Falls City, Nebr., the Rev. 
H. C. Cordts pastor, May 4-6. The convention 
will open with the Communion Service at 2.00 
P. M., Monday, May 4. 

The Brotherhood of the Nebraska Synod will 
hold its twenty-fifth annual convention in St. 
Paul’s Church, Falls City, Nebr., at 3.30 P. M., 
Monday, May 4. The Brotherhood banquet will 
be held in the evening. Thomas D. Rinde, Sec. 


The fourteenth annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York will be 
held in Zion Church, 212 Butternut St., Syracuse, 
N. Y., the Rev. Christian P. Jensen pastor, 
June 1-4. 

The Confessional Service and Holy Com- 
munion will open the convention Monday, June 
1, at 8.00 P. M. The Service of Ordination 
Wednesday, June 3, at 8.00 P. M., in Zion 
Church. 

Business sessions daily, June 2-4, 9.00 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. at the Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse. 
Tuesday at 7.00 P. M. the Brotherhood Banquet 
at the Onondaga Hotel. 

All pastors applying for admission to synod, 
write Dr. F. Arnold Bavendam, 12 Fairmount 
Terrace, Jersey City, N. J., and meet the com- 
apittes Monday, 9.30 A. M., at the Onondaga 

otel. 

Candidates for Ordination and foreign mis- 
sionaries desiring free accommodation, write 
the host pastor before May 25. 

Paul C. White, Sec. 


The one hundred thirty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of North Carolina will be held in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Hickory, N. C., the Rev. 
Frank P. Cauble, Ph.D., pastor, June 3-5. 
Lenoir Rhyne College will be joint host with the 
congregation. F. L. Conrad, Sec. 


The Synod of Ohio will hold its twenty-sec- 
ond annual convention in Glenwood Lutheran 


ment of business administration. Aeronautics 
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Church, Toledo, Ohio, Dr. Alvin E. Bell pastor, 
May 18-21. 

The convention will open with the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion at 7.30 P. M., Mon- 
day, May 18. 

The Examining Committee of the synod will 
meet Monday, May 11, at 1.30 P. M., in the 
First Lutheran Church, Mansfield, Ohio. All 
applicants for ordination and admission into 
the synod are asked to meet with this com- 
mittee at this time. Dr. A. J. Hall of Bryan, 
Ohio, is chairman of said committee. 

Howard I. Pospesel, Sec. 


The Pacific Synod will meet in annual con- 
vention in Trinity Church, Longview, Wash., 
the Rev. John L. Cauble pastor, May 4-7. 

W. I. Eck, Sec. 


The one hundredth convention of the Pitts- 
burgh Synod will be held in First Lutheran 
Church, Warren, Pa., the Rev. Edward K. 
Rogers pastor, May 25-28. The convention opens 
with the Holy Communion Monday at 3.00 P. M. 
(Eastern War Saving Time). 

On Monday, May 25, the Executive Commit- 
tee and the Examining Committee meet at 9.00 
A. M., and the Pastors’ Choir at 2.00 P. M. 

John J. Myers, Sec. 


The Rocky Mountain Synod will hold its 
fifty-first annual convention at St. Mark’s 
Church, Pueblo, Colo., May 12-14. 

Albert H. Buhl, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-fifth biennial convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will be 
held in the Church of the Nativity, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., May 18-21. 

The convention will meet simultaneously with 
the Ministerium to celebrate the bicentennial of 
the coming of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg to 
America in 1742. Mrs. Charles A. Mathias, Sec. 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Synod will meet in St. Mark’s Church, 
Pueblo, Colo., the Rev. W. C. Conradi pastor, 
May 12-14. The first session will be the Com- 
munion Service, Tuesday evening, held in con- 
junction with synod, which meets at the same 
time. Mrs. O. F. Weaver. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Phila- 
delphia District of the East Pennsylvania Con- 
ference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod will 
meet in Bethel Church, Philadelphia, Dr. Ivan 
H. Hagedorn pastor, May 14. ternoon and 
evening sessions at 2.00 and 7.45 o’clock. Speak- 
ers:. Miss Hilda Kaercher, India, and Mrs. Paul 
O. Machetzki, British Guiana. 

Mrs. E. W. Huston, Sec. 


The fourth session of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Harrisburg District of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod will be held 
Wednesday, May 6, in Zion Church, Manheim, 
Pa., the Rev. J. F. Knittle pastor. Sessions at 
10.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 

Anna R. Leidich, Sec. 


The tenth anniversary convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the New Jersey 
Conference will be held in Epiphany Church, 
Camden, N. J., May 6. Opening session at 10.00 
A. M. Convention Dinner at 6.30 P. M. Sister 
Anna Ebert of the Philadelphia Motherhouse 
will speak in the afternoon and C. Franklin 
Koch, D.D., executive secretary of the U. L. 
C. A. Board of Social Missions, in the evening. 


A. Muffley. 
CONFERENCE 


The 159th annual convention of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held in Trinity 
Church, New Holland, Pa., the Rev. G. W. Wilt 
pastor, Tuesday, May 5. Holy Communion will 
be administered at the morning session, the 
president of conference delivering the sermon. 
Business sessions will be held in the afternoon. 
At Vespers the conference will observe the 
Muhlenberg Bicentennial with the Rev. Dr. 
John W. Richards of Philadelphia delivering 
the address. J. F, Patterson, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
Julius Korbitz 


_ Julius Korbitz was born September 7, 1868, 
in Germany. Upon the death of his father, a 
lad of twelve years was called upon to cease his 
formal schooling and help support a family of 
six, ‘‘The Land of Promise’? beckoned, and in 
1892 Julius Korbitz came to America. A few 
months were spent in York, Pa., after which 
he came to Chicago, Ill., where he made his 
permanent home. April 8, 1893, he was married 
to Minnie Pollock. Two sons and three daugh- 
ters blessed this happy union. 

Being in ill health for the past few years and 
seriously ill since September 1941, the Lord 
called Julius Korbitz out of this life. Funeral 
services took place in Hope Church, Chicago, 
Ill., March 31. He leaves to mourn his departure 
his bereaved widow; five children: Mrs. nnie 
Hermann, the Rev. Fred Korbitz, pastor of St. 


April 29, 1942 


Paul’s Church, Chicago, Mrs. Margaret Kunde, 
Mrs. Ruth Flettshock and Carl Korbitz; eighteen 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 
Julius Korbitz was keenly interested in the 
work of the Church at large, but in a_ special 
way in his son’s ministry. A. H. Kaitschuk. 


Rudolph John Meyer 


father of the Rev. O. M. Meyer, pastor of Peace 
Church, Chester, Ill., departed this life Good 
Friday, 1942, while a patient at Passavant 
Memorial Hospital in Jacksonville, Ill. Mr. 
Meyer was born April 1, 1884, on a farm in Cass 
County, Illinois, the son of Henry W. and Minnie 
(nee Yost) Meyer. He was a lifelong member 
of St. Peter Church, near Arzenville, Illinois, 
where he served his Lord faithfully for man 
years as superintendent of the Sunday school, 
church councilman, and secretary of the con- 
gregation. As a citizen he served his com- 
munity well, holding offices in the Farm Bureau 
and the local school district. 

November 16, 1907, he was united in marriage 
with Martha Ring. He is survived by his wife; 
three children, the Rev. O. M. Meyer of Chester; 
Mrs. Marvin Launer of Beardstown, Ill.; and 
Alberta, at home; his stepmother, Mrs. Lisetta 
Meyer; one brother, Oliver, of Beardstown; and 
two grandchildren. 

The funeral service was conducted in St. 
Peter Church by Pastor G. A. Saathoff, on 
Easter Monday, and interment made in St. Peter 
Cemetery. G. A. Saathoff. 


Mrs. Francis M. Porch 


Amanda M. Porch, widow of the late Rev. 
Dr. Francis M. Porch, died in Los Angeles, 
Calif., April 9, after a long illness. She was 
eighty-eight years of age. 

The active ministry of Dr. and Mrs. Porch in 
the Lutheran Church embraced a period of 
nearly sixty years, including pastorates at 
Tarlton, Van Wert and Columbus, Ohio; Abilene 
and Topeka, Kan.; Louisville, Ky.; Columbia 
City, Ind.; and Nokomis, Ill. 

For many years, Mrs. Porch was prominently 
identified with the work of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, continuing her interest in mis- 
sionary movements during the period of her re- 
tirement. ‘ 

Two daughters survive: Mrs. David C. Cald- 
well of Topeka, Kan., and Mrs. Lloyd C. 
Douglas, with whom she had made her home 
through her declining years. There are also five 
grandchildren and nine great-grandchildren. 

Lloyd C. Douglas. 


George Schulz, D.D. 


George Schulz was born April 17, 1869, in 
Germany, and was called of God to his eternal 
reward April 4, 1942. 

After completing his elementary schooling, he 
went to the Sophien Gymnasium in Berlin, Ger- 
many. Upon graduating from this institution, 
he entered the University of Berlin, where he 
received his theological education. In 1889 he 
came to America and was associated with Car- 
thage College. While at Carthage, he served 
petierepations at Dallas, Ill., and Burlington, 

owa. 

In 1896 he accepted the call to organize a 
church in Steeleville, Ill. Friedens Church was 
the outcome, and for twenty-five years he faith- 
fully served God in the parish. While begin- 
ning the work at Steeleville, George Schulz 
married Anna Bollman, who graced the parson- 
age for the remainder of his life. In 1920 he 
accepted the call to Emmanuel Church, Racine, 
Wis. For twenty-one years, or until June 1, 
1941, when he retired from the active ministry, he 
was the beloved shepherd of Emmanuel, and 
until shortly before his death he took care of 
the German services of this congregation. 

For many years Pastor Schulz was an officer 
of the Wartburg Synod. From 1902 until 1912 
as statistical secretary; 1912 until 1915 as secre- 
tary; and 1915 until 1919 as president. In 1924 
he was prevailed upon to accept the office of 
vice-president, and held the same until 1933. 
Feeling that younger men should take the reins 
that had been carried so faithfully throughout 
the years, and assured that new blood in the 
various offices would be for the good of the 
synod, he refused to consider another office. 
Pastor Schulz was also on important boards, 
serving as a director of Carthage College and 
the Wartburg Mission Board. He was often a 
delegate to the general body, at first the Gen- 
eral Synod and later the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

Only ten months of his earthly life were 
spent somewhat in retirement, but on April 4 
God called him to complete retirement in that 
mansion of glory which Jesus Christ, whom 
Pastor Schulz so forcefully proclaimed through- 
out the years, prepared for him and all believ- 
ers. The burdens of life now became for him 
the glories of heaven. He leaves to mourn his 
departure his beloved wife, Anna, and one 
brother, Bishop Herman Schulz, in Germany. 

The funeral service was held on Tuesday 
afternoon, April 7, conducted by the Revs. John 
I. Meck of Atonement Church, Racine, and 
Arthur Neumann of Immanuel Church, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. Pastor E. Ray Morack, successor 
to the late Dr. Schulz at Emmanuel, Racine, 
delivered the sermon. The body was interred in 
Mound Cemetery, Racine. A. H. Kaitschuk. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS USE IT! 


Pastor’s son sells THE LUTHERAN at the 


Church with good success. 


Pastor A. C. Baughman of Nativity Lutheran 
Church, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, writes: 
“My son Paul is enclosing the money to 

pay for the 18 copies of THE LUTHERAN. 

He has been having good success in selling 

them and has had a fine time as your sales- 

man for our congregation. We would like to 
continue the arrangement with the same 


order. 


“This morning I saw one of the teachers in 
Sunday school using her copy for some of 
the work on the lesson about God’s Book. I 
know that others like it very well and do not 


want to miss an issue. 


“T think it is giving a good education to 
some of my members who should have it all 


the time and make use of it.” 


A Self-Service Display Rack Installed In A Church Will Make Ten 
Copies of THE LUTHERAN Available Each Sunday During the Year 
And Pay Its Own Way. 


Write for particulars. 


RECENT INSTALLATIONS: 


Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
St. John’s, Ralph W. Livers, D.D. 


Yeadon, Pa. 
Trinity, John Heller 


Glen Rock, Pa. 
Jerusalem, Mr. M. W. Schriver 


Graniteville, S. Car. 
——, Miss Burnelle Randall 


Santa Monica, Cal. 
St. Paul’s, C. B. Holand 


St. John’s, Pa. 
St. John’s, Joseph R. Shuster 


Rockford, Ill. 
Trinity, H. M. Bannen, D.D. 


Somerset, Pa. 
—,, C. S. Shilke 


Bloomfield, Nebr. 
St. Mark’s, H. O. Rhode 


Huntingdon, Pa. 


St. James’, Edmund L. Manges, D.D. 


Flushing, N. Y. 

Christ, Eugene K. Strebel 
Lewistown, Pa. 

St. John’s, James H. Goss 
Royersford, Pa. 

Grace, R. L. Winters, Ph.D. 
Richmond, Ind. 

St. Paul’s, Albert H. Keck, D.D. 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Grace, Henry J. Goede 
Stoutsville, Ohio. 

Trinity, F. J. Heine 
Chicago, Ill. 

Tabor, J. R. Frenzel 
Wilmington, Del. 

St. Stephen’s, E. T. Bachmann 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Mizpah, Geo. H. Volkmar 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Memorial, Edwin J. Detmer 
Milton, Ky. 

Hunter’s, H. A. Kunkle 
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York, Pa. 

Christ, Gerald G. Neely 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Trinity, C. A. Neal, D.D. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

First, A. B. Schwertz, D.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Advocate, M. S. Eichner 
Highspire, Pa. 

St. Peter’s, Ralph R. Bergstresser 


Norristown, Pa. 

Grace, John W. Doberstein 
Flint, Mich. 

Holy Trinity, L. F. Gunderman 
Columbia, S. Car. 

Ascension, Karl W. Kinard 
Marion, Va. 

Marion, Mrs. Eldridge Copenhaver 
LaCrosse, Wis. 

Holy Trinity, Harold N. Stoffel 
Emmitsburg, Md. 

Elias, Philip Bower 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. James’, Harry Pfunke 
Youngwood, Pa. 

St. Luke’s, Harvey M. Erb 
Albany, N. Y. 

First, C. E. Frontz, D.D. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Redeemer, Alfred Weber 
Hooversville, Pa. 

St. Thomas, R. T. Shilling 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Gethsemane, J. S. Albert 
Chicago, III. 

Reformation, John M. Spaid 
Bolivar, Ohio. 

St. Paul’s, Elmer J. Gregg 
Ramsey, N. J. 

Redeemer, C. A. Boyer 
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Here is a series of lectures on preaching which in thought and aim carry remarkable unity and coherence. 


To each of the four author scholars, preaching is more than an art; it is a consuming passion. For them 
preaching has reality when it brings to believers the living Christ and makes Him their Contemporary; when 
it heralds an authoritative Word for life and faith; when it develops and refines human personality through 


the grace of the Gospel; and when it sets men on fire for truth. 
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